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A ROSE-TREE stood in the window. Only a 
short time ago it was green and fresh, and now it 
looked sickly, — no doubt it was in poor health. 
A whole regiment was quartered on it and was 
eating it up; but notwithstanding this greediness, 
the regiment was a very decent and respectable 
one. It wore bright green uniforms. I spoke to 
one of the “Greenies ;” he was but three days 
old, and yet he was already a grandfather. Do 
you know what he said? It is all true, — he 
spoke of himself and of the rest of the regiment. 
Listen ! 

“ We are the most wonderful creatures in the 
world. We are engaged at a very early age, 
and immediately have the wedding. When the 
cold weather comes, we lay our eggs; the lit- 
tle ones lie snug and warm. The wisest of 
creatures, the ant, (we have the greatest respect 
for him!) understands us. He appreciates us, 
you may be sure. He does not eat us up at 
once; he takes our eggs, lays them in the fam- 
ily ant-hill, on the ground-floor, — lays them, la- 
beled and numbered, side by side, layer on layer, 
80 that each day a new one may creep out of the 
egg. Then he puts us in a stable, pinches our 
hind legs, and milks us till we die. He has given 
us the prettiest name, —‘ Little milch-cow !’ 

“ All creatures, who, like the ant, are gifted 
with common sense, call us so: it is only human 
beings who do not; they give us another name, 
and that we feel to be a great affront, — great 


enough to embitter our whole life. Could you 
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not write a protest against it for us? could you 
not rouse these human beings to a sense of the 
wrong they do us? They look at us so stupidly, 
at times with such envious eyes, just because we 
eat a rose -leaf, while they eat every created 
thing, all that is green and grows. Oh, they give 
us the most humiliating name! I will not even 
mention it. Ugh! I feel it in my stomach ; I can- 
not even pronounce it,— at least not when I 
have my uniform on, and I always wear that. 

“JT was born on a rose-leaf. I and the whole 
regiment live on the rose-tree. We live off it, in 
fact ; but then it lives again in us, who belong to 
the higher order of created beings. The human 
beings do not like us; they come and murder us 
with soap-suds, — it is a horrid drink! I seem 
to smell it even now; it is dreadful to be washed 
when one was not made to be washed. Man! 
you who look at us with your severe soap sud 
eyes, think what our place in nature is: we are 
born on roses, we die in roses, — our whole life 
is a poem. Do not give us the name which you 
yourself think most despicable, the name that I 
cannot bear to pronounce; call us the ants’ milch- 
cows — the rose-tree regiment — the little green 
things.” 

And I — the man — stood looking at the tree, 
and at the little greenies, — whose name I shall not 
mention, for I should not like to wound the feel- 
ings of one of the citizens of the rose-tree, a large 
family with eggs and young ones,—and at the 
soap-suds that I was going to wash them in, for I 
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had come with soap and water, and murderous in- 
tentions ; but now I will use it for soap-bubbles. 
Look! how beautiful! perhaps there lies a fairy 
tale in each, and the bubble grows so large and 
radiant, and it looks as if there were a pearl ly- 
ing inside of it! 

The bubble swayed and swung, and flew to 
the door and then burst; but the door opened 
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wide, and there stood Dame Fairy-tale herself! 
and now she will tell you better than I can 
about — I won’t say the name — the little green 
things. 

“Tree-lice!” said Dame Fairy-tale. “One 
must call things by their right names ; and if one 
may not do so always, one must at least have the 
privilege of doing so in Fairy-tales!” 





TWO LIVES IN ONE. 


BY VIEUX MOUSTACHE. 


CHAPTER XIil. 


BAD LINES FOR OUR HUDSON. MR. THOMAS 


TORNADOSE, OF “ THE GREAT AMERICAN CIR-- 


CUS COMPANY.” 


For another year or two, we find Hudson un- 
der bad influences. Naturally enough, from his 
situation, he had made Ralph Agglee —or Ralph 
had made Hudson —his most intimate associ- 
ate, and the effect of Ralph Agglee’s example 
and principles upon his junior was very bad. 
For Ralph found more pleasure, before and 
after evening school, and on Saturday and Sun- 
day nights, at the town tavern than in the Roxly 
circle. There he smoked, and sometimes drank, 
and often heard jokes and stories that were mak- 
ing him a rowdy. He drew Hudson there; he 
prevailed upon him to smoke; after that he in- 
duced him to take a drink occasionally; and 
finally, he enticed him to play cards. These habits 
grew so, too, that they restrained them not merely 
to the town, evenings, neglecting their studies, and, 
by late hours, incapacitating themselves for zeal- 
ous work in the day, but practiced them at every 
opportunity on the Roxly place, even, until the 
Colonel caught Hudson and Agglee gambling in 
the granary for sixpences, with some lads from a 
neighboring plantation. The “Colonel,” in a 
stern way, which was laconic but very severe 
from his kind, hearty lips, reproved his two boys. 
His reproof was principally directed to Ralph, for, 
being fully aware of his loose ways, and knowing 
his years and experience to be greater than Hud- 
son’s, he saw in him the bad example. To Hud- 
son he spoke with more compassion, and with 
brief advice, after he had dismissed the visitors 
with the threat of a horsewhipping, if they were 
ever found loafing on his piace again. 

This event happened when Hudson’s missteps 
were seriously paining Hudson himself. The 


prayer which had ever accompanied him, yet 
rose warmly and regularly from his lips. He 
could not give that up; it would have been re- 
linquishing the one strong, dear hold he had on 
that veiled Past, — that, the remembrance of the 
prison vision, and the little gift marked “from 
Sister Daisy,” being all he had. And in his bad 
living, it was so hard, it seemed so wicked, to say 
that prayer like a hypocrite. His conscience was 
pricking the boy sadly. God would not let him 
go so. In every utterance of that prayer, God 
wrestled with him, until he was in sore distress, 
And now the Colonel had discovered his ways, 
and was, perhaps, thinking him ungrateful, or 
worse than he really was. And he no longer felt 
happy or at ease in Lydia Stiles’ society, which 
he had once enjoyed so much. With his honest, 
affectionate master, he was dull and constrained. 
It was a reproving conscience, an una!lowed 
knowledge that he was going wrong, that brought 
him discomfort, and estrangement from those who 
treated him with kindness and trust. Do not, 
reader, judge the boy — the parentless boy — too 
harshly. Remember that, beside his fortunate sit- 
uation and his prayer, he has no Past to enlighten 
him in the Present, no constant guardian to watch 
and warn him, no experience even, as most other 
boys, to steer by. Do not let your interest and 
affection desert him, because he is wandering in 
the fog. He is not lost yet. Bear with him 
yet. We may yet find him a truthful, manly 
boy, — broad, straight, and active,— much of the 
open candor still in his handsome face. He is @ 
favorite of the Colonel, notwithstanding the dis- 
covery, and of Lydia, though they look at him 
keenly scmetimes, feeling that it is not with the 
boy as it was; that he has lost something — they 
know not what; that he has gained something they 
like not so well. But Knox County — the Roxly 
place, is confinement to him now. He is full of 
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adventure, of restlessness. He longs to go out 
and see the world. And with his desire perhaps, 
for more freedom or license, there is, too, I hope, 
the better and worthier longing to clear up the 
mystery of his life, — to find his parents, if he 
has any. 

It was one morning at this period of our hero’s 
eareer that Colonel Roxly called Hudson and 
Ralph Agglee, and told them to see that “ the 
four browns” were put to the big plantation- 
wagon, as he wished to draw a load of farm pro- 
visions from the town. The purchases for feed- 
ing and clothing the negroes, and for home con- 
sumption and wear, were generally made at Knox- 
ville, and then sent to the small town near Roxly, 
by railroad. The Colonel further told the lads 
that they were to accompany him to keep tally, 
and look after the loading. So, when the long, 
high-bodied wagon, with its mettlesome four-in- 
hand team, wheeled up to the house for the Colo- 
nel, the reins in Giant Homer’s hands, the boys 
were seated flat on the floor of the wagon, glad 
enough of the drive to town. Giant Homer, a 
coal-black negro, of fine form, and six feet four in 
height, a splendid driver, and the Colonel’s favor- 
ite attendant in all his journeys from home, 
grinned pleasantly, and touched his hat as his 
The Colonel, as he 


master came to the wagon. 
surveyed the horses and slid on his gloves, said, 


“ All in good order, Homer. A brisk team, and 
the finest looking driver in old Kentuck —eh Ho- 
mer? Ha,ha! but Ill take the lines this morn- 
ing, 80 you can get over behind, and let Hudson 
and Ralph sit up beside me.” All ready! the 
Colonel gathered up the reins, swung the long 
lash around the whip point, turned his hearty 
face about to see that all was right aboard, and 
then spoke to his team with a “h’lang colts, 
w-r-hoop!” The wheelers took hold, the gay, 
free leaders reared and swung off for a moment, 
and then, at another firmer call from their driver, 
and as the -lash whistled in a circle over their 
ears with a sharp snap, they sprang off in a jump, 
soon, however, settling down all four to a long, 
breezy trot, which brought the Roxly wagon and 
_ its load rolling easily into town in twenty 
minutes’ time. 

Here, whilst the Colonel talked of horses and 
crops, and smoked a corncob pipe with fellow- 
planters and town friends, having first shown his 
purchases, and given directions to the boys, they 
noted the goods in pencil, and instructed the ne- 
gro porters how to load them; and Giant Homer, 
straight and pompous, but all a-grin with pride, 
looked after his horses, patting one, lifting the 
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foot of another, stroking a mane here, and adjust- 
ing a rein there, as much as to say, “ Heigh! 
you small town white folks, what you tink, eh, 
ob de Roxly team, and massa Kurnel’s Homer ?” 
In half an hour the wagon was loaded, and Ho- 
mer, climbing with his reins and whip to the seat, 
drove the horses to where he usually waited for 
his master, — the meeting of four roads or streets 
by the Town Hall and liberty pole. The boys 
walked along by the sidewalk. They were soon 
stopped by the novelty of an immense yellow 
placard stretched on the side of a livery-stable. 
It was a circus bill printed in great blue letters, 
and embellished with startling pictures of horse- 
manship and gymnastics. Of all print calculated 
to fascinate a boy, I know nothing equal to an 
adroitly prepared circus or menagerie poster. A 
group of white and black children were assem- 
bled before this bill when Ralph Agglee and 
Hudson came up. Some stood with open mouths 
and staring eyes, transfixed. Others, keeping a 
side glance constantly on the attraction, discussed, 
one with the other, in excited tones, how this 
or that feat might be performed; whilst a few 
were on their knees on the ground, peering crit- 
ically and nearly at the lower large illustration 
of a mad red horse, on whose bare back a smil- 
ing Adonis in tights, of wonderful muscles and 
surprising calves, stood head down, balancing eas- 
ily on his elevated feet two little smiling boys, — 
each boy, too, with his head in the hollow of 
Adonis’s foot. The bill read : — 


«“ DAN MACE’S 
!!! Great American Circus! ! ! 


Greatest combination of Hippodrome and Gym- 
nasium, ever exhibited in 


ANY COUNTRY.” 

(Here were pictures of kicking horses, rearing 
horses, horses firing off pistols, horses jumping 
through hoops, horses performing every terrible 
and impossible feat; all, too, among a crowd of 
men and boys in tights, who were on the points 
of poles, who were piled up in pyramids, who 
were revolving in the air, who were bent in con- 
tortions, who were athletic, graceful, daring, and 
smiling, all at once, and regardless of the heels of 
the horses or the antics of two concave-mouthed 
clowns, who stood, knock-kneed and arms-a-kim- 
bo, serenely ready for some to be imagined side- 
splitting joke.) 

“FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, IN THE SPLENDID PA- 
VILION ON PLANTERS’ FIELD ! 
TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS | 
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CROWDS TURNED AWAY NIGHTLY 
in 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND NEW ORLEANS! 
THE KING OF CLOWNS, ‘ROLLY GAY, 
and the 
IMPORTED JESTER, ‘SIGNOR LAFFTERE!’ 
INCOMPARABLE CIRCUS TROUPE ! 
DARING ACTS IN THE ARENA ! 
HORSEMANSHIP UNSURPASSED, 
and 
WONDERS OF ACROBATIC SKILL !” 


(Then large illustration of the Red Horse and his 
Rider.) 

“ Friday and Saturday ONLY, at 2 p.m. and 7.30 
p- m., each day. 


ADMITTANCE ONLY 25 cENTs!” 


The only time that Hudson had ever visited 
any places of amusement, was that short but 
painful week or more before the burglary in New 
York. He had been to a circus then, and been 
thoroughly captivated by its charms. And now, 


after his three years and more experience among 
animals, and his great taste and power with horses, 
the delights that the big yellow placard suggested 


were immeasurable. Every word, and figure, 
and color of that bill, photographed themselves 


on his mind; and in this state of sawdust rev- 


erie, excited imagination, and anticipation, he 
moved on with Ralph, after five minutes of 
gazing, listening greedily to the wonderful things 
the world-wise Ralph had to tell him of circus 
riders, male and female, and of horses that could 
do every thing but talk, and would yet be ridden, 
barebacked and unbridled, by a little girl on one 
leg. 

Arrived by the plantation wagon, they found 
on a wall opposite it another great placard like 
the first, only this time of blue paper, and in red 
letters. Here, too, were gathered a group of 
black and white urchins, with a circumference 
of men and women; and there sat Giant Homer 
on his high wagon-seat, oblivious of his horses, 
and showing his big eyes and shining ivory to 
the greatest advantage, as he gazed, spell-bound, 
at the attractive poster. As the boys greeted him, 
“ Halloo! Homer, what’s up?” he threw his 
glance immediately on his leaders’ ears, and as- 
sumed an expression of stern negro dignity and 
unconcern. 

“¢ Wot’s up,’ you ax, young mens, ‘ wot’s up.’ 
Dunno ’xactly com’prend dat praysomogony, but 
dar’s a moighty heap of trash ’er star-ring at dat 
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ar Sur-cus ting as ef dey none o’ dem eber seed 
a Sur-cus in dare lifes. Wite trash an’ yallow 
folks bese grate fools annyways,” he answered, 
with a satisfied chuckle, pointing, as he spoke, with 
his long whip, to the crowd about the bill, and 
then terminating his reply and mite of philosophy 
by drawing the back of his big black hand smack- 
ingly over his red lips. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the two boys. “Go it, 
Giant. You didn’t look at the bill? Oh no. 
You did n’t think it fine? No, not a bit. Hi, 
Daddy Homer ; you feel mighty big up on that 
seat, don’t you, when your master ain’t near by, 
— don’t you?” 

To which disrespectful speech, Giant Homer 
vouchsafed no answer. 

During the short colloquy narrated, a notice- 


able looking man stood on the opposite sidewalk, 


eyeing the Roxly team critically, and its driver 
humorously. He was rather stout, and a little 
above the average stature. He stood on the curb- 
stone swaggeringly erect, with one hand in his 
pantaloons pocket, the other playing with a heavy 
gold watch-chain that crossed his plumply filled 
vest of green velvet. A stovepipe hat, shiny in 
streaks, rather bare on the edges, and bearing the 
wrinkles of wear, was set at a buckish angle on 
his head. His face was full, pompous, rakish, 
and jovial, with cheeks of pimply redness, and a 
well-formed nese of ditto. His dark hair was ar- 
ranged under his hat, as if a barber’s greasy fin- 
gers had just given it an artistic flourish; and his 
moustache, evidently dyed, was curled carefully 
at the ends. His coat was a cut-away. His 
neck -scarf, full and gaudy, was pinned by an 
enormous glass diamond. His pantaloons were 
tight, light, and spotted by occasional grease 
marks. They were worn inside of low - topped 
patent leather boots, — small and neatly shaped 
boots, but betraying a crack here and a patch 
there. His eyes were twinkling smilingly, as if 
well pleased, and in his lips he rolled, enjoyingly, 
a well-bitten stump of cigar. Altogether, his 
appearance was what you might call “taking.” 
There was a dash and a shrewdness, and an oily, 
good-natured satisfaction about the man, that was 
entertaining. Every moment or two, as he re- 
leased his watch - guard, and brought his hand 
with a flourish up to wave the cigar from his 
mouth, and then replace it again, he did it with 
a motion. like that with which one might grace- 
fully swing a long whip-lash. He did not look 
like a gentleman, neither did he look like a rough. 
He was evidently not a mechanic. You might 
perhaps take him for a jollv, but rather seedy 
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gambler, though he was more like a well-fed Cap- ' 


tain Macaire. In reality, he was “Mr. Thomas 
Tornadose, the elegant and accomplished Ring- 
master,” so the bills styled him, of “The Great 
American Circus.” 

Mr. Thomas Tornadose trolled a rich, low “ha, 
ha!” as the boys finished their chaff, and Giant 
Homer settled into rigid pomposity ; and with an- 
other flourish of his ringed right hand, he crossed 
the street, and slapped Ralph Agglee gently on 
the shoulder. 

“ Good! you have dried up Uncle Ebony, have 
n’t you! ha, ha, ha! What a big, respectable, 
pompous old kurlud pusson he is, anyhow, — 
and, carry me out, but that’s a slick team of 
horseflesh — eh, my boys? Your old governor's? 
No? Oh! I see; yes, yes, yes, — Colonel 
Roxly’s. Well, my lads, I suppose you are going 
to that show to-morrow? Next day too, I guess, 
twice each day, what is more, if you are half the 
boys you look to be. That’s the biggest sort of 
a bang-up circus there ever was in Kentuck: you 
may bet your picayunes on that.” 

“Have they got any very fine horses in it, I 
wonder?” answered Hudson, inquiringly. 

“ The finest in the land, — though it is me, Mr. 
Thomas Tornadose, its ring-master and manager, 
who says it,” replied that gentleman, in a good- 
natured voice, and with a huge swell of the green 
velvet vest. 

“Oh! what? you are the ring-master ?” mere- 
ly exclaimed Ralph, with evident wonder and ad- 
miration; whilst Hudson, all interest in the real 
horse part of the circus, continued, —“ And some 
first-rate riders, I suppose ?” 

“Have n’t we, though? Young Rod Dare- 
aught, the Champion Equestrian; Mademoiselle 
Silvia Fillee, the Bareback Amazonne ; Harry 
Harness, the Four - horse Rider, and a host of 
others, that can’t be beat this side of Tartary.” 
He declaimed the names as if they were parts of 
an oration, and slid each before his young ac- 
quaintances with a magnificent swing of that 
whip gesiure, so significant of the “elegant and 
accomplished Ring-master.” “And,” he contin- 
ued, “if you come there to-night, my brave 
young lads, youll see a horse — O Lord Cardi- 
gan, what a horse! — that I’ll give to any one 
outside of the circus who can ride him.” 

“TI should like to try him,” Hudson said, imme- 
diately. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Bravely spoken, my Centaur ; 
but he would down the like of you. No matter, 
though ; come early, and if you get there before 
the band comes, — Oh what a band ! — perhaps 
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I'll take you into the stable, and show you what 
horses are.” 

The Colonel was calling to the boys, so they 
had to leave their fascinator. Just think of 
these two boys being so intimate with a live 
ring-master ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A CHANGE IN HUDSON’S LIFE. 


On the night of that day when the boys went 
with Colonel Roxly to town, in the planta- 
tion wagon, they cut Mr. Stranck’s school, and 
were early at the big tent of the Circus. As 
Mr. Thomas Tornadose had promised, he took 
the boys beyond the flap, just alongside of, and 
below the seats for the band, into the mysterious 
recesses where the trained horses stood very 
quietly without checks or spangles, eating oats 
and hay, like horses that were not dramatic. It 
looked an ordinary stable, — this stable of the 
“ Great American Circus.” It smelt, too, like an 
every-day stable. The horses acted quite hum- 
bly, betraying no consciousness of their distin- 
guished popularity in the eyes of thousands and 
tens of thousands of Young America, a dozen and 
more of whom were, at that moment, lying flat on 
their bellies outside, to peep beneath the stable 
canvas, and catch uncertain glimpses of merely 
the feet of their equine heroes. I don’t know 
that Hudson and Ralph, all aglow with excite- 
ment and delight, detected the little pieces of 
black and white faces peering in patches beneath 
the canvas. If Mr. Thomas Tornadose did, he 
was too great and jolly to drive them off. The 
two or three rowdy, dirty-looking fellows, — so 
the boys thought, little guessing those same fel- 
lows were “champion equestrians and daring ac- 
robats,” to appear, in thirty minutes more, all sil- 
ver, muscle, tights, and grace, — who lounged la- 
zily and sullenly on a feed box, did not reprove 
the little peepers, though they must have detected 
them ; and the fat, curly dog, asleep in the straw, 
with his head on a paw,—the wonderful dog 
“ Buttons,” who daily and nightly went up lad- 
ders, fell dead when his master pretended to shoot 
him, waltzed on three legs and two legs, and did 
a variety of surprising feats without fail, — did 
not wake from his dozing, to bark at or bite the 
profane peepers at the inner secrets of the Great 
American Cireus Company. The boys saw the 
horses, whilst Mr. Thomas Tornadose found out 
all about the boys. And before they took their 
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seats among the fast thickening audience, and 
before the band had tuned their instruments, 
he had discovered what a smart horseman Hud- 
son was esteemed at Roxly, — he had discovered, 
too, that Hudson was restless, plucky, and adven- 
turous ; he had found out much that made him 
see how well it would be for him if this boy were 
a member of his company. Wherefore he spoke 
very kindly, but grandly to the boys; patted the 
horses as if each were an Arab steed, and he 
loved it as an Arab loves his steed; and talked 
glowingly and proudly of the noble profession he 
shone in. He told the boys to come again, and. 
gave them free tickets for the next entertainment. 
When, later in the evening, and during the per- 
formances, the wild horse was led in, — with 
what caution and fear the grooms held his head ! 
—and several offered to ride him (somehow, it 
seemed to Hudson as if these brave chaps were 
the same he had seen in the circus stable) and 
were ingloriously thrown, Hudson jumped up 
from his place and volunteered. The ring - mas- 
ter praised him as a brave boy, and no doubt a 
good rider, but he could not be so cruel as to let 
one of his years endanger himself, where the 
strong, rough lads, his elders, who had already 
attempted the impossible achievement, had been 
thrown so hard. That struck the audience as 
very feeling in the “ elegant” ring-master, but I 
can’t say that it exactly suited Hudson; and 
Ralph Agglee said to him when he sat down 
again much mortified, “ A confounded sell, that ’s 
what it is: that horse is nothing to ride. Ill 
back him in a minute. He is just trained to 
show off and act in that way, and I ‘ll bet a dol- 
lar those fellows who made believe they were 
country chaps and belonged in the audience, are 
the circus men in every-day clothes. Why, hang 
it, Hudson, don’t you believe those are the same 
chaps we saw in the stable? eh!” 

The boys were present at the two Saturday per- 
formances, getting away from their home work, I 
don’t know how. And they saw much more of 
Mr. Thomas Tornadose, who was a mighty 
smooth, pleasant, great man to them. His influ- 
ence, and certain promises and pictures of his, 
were so powerful, that their results showed them- 
selves in what we are to see. On Monday morn- 
ing, wheu Col. Roe Roxly was on his way to the 
stables after breakfast, Hudson came up to him 
and said, in a very hurried, confused manner, “I 
want to go away, Colonel. I—I hope you won't 
be angry, or think me ungrateful — but” — 
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“But what, my boy? speak it out; what’s in 
the wind now?” 

“Well, sir, I’ve half promised to join the Cir- 
cus Company that was in town last week.” 

“Colt’s kick! what a boy! join a Circus 
Company? Ha,ha!” He pushed his hat on 
the back of his head, — a common action of the 
hearty old planter, when any thing perplexed 
him, —“ ha, ha!” —and he held Hudson off from 
him by the shoulder, and surveyed him steadily 
but not angrily — “ but, halloo, this is not a laugh- 
ing matter, — join a Circus Company?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Hudson, calmly now, and 
returning the Colonel’s gaze respectfully. “I 
want to join that Circus, and I want to see the 
world. I believe, too, I want a chance to hunt 
out who I am, and who and where my parents 
are — if — if —I have any.” 

“Determined on it, I see, just as when you 
would ride the Hero colt. Want to find out 
where you belong, eh? who you are? That 
ain’t wrong, anyhow. And you are noi going 
all right here, are you, my boy? That youngster 
Ralph, with his town loafers! It is his fault; 
yes it is; don’t say a word. Is he going with 
you? No? Well, then you may go. Now, 
boy, a word more. Have nothing more to do 
with Ralph Agglee, or that sort; but — Thun- 
der! youll be cheek and jowl with as bad, and 
worse, in a circus. What shall 1 do? No mat- 
ter; go if you will. But Hudson, my boy, I’ve 
always taken to you as if you were Giles’s broth- 
er, and I have wanted to help you on, — make a 
Kentuck man of you. However, — drat it, I’ve 
only given you clothes, board, and your school- 
ing here, — you might make more elsewhere.” 
The Colonel put his arm about Hudson’s shoul- 
ders, as they walked along. “You are going? 
Hudson, you must take the Hero colt with 
you ”— 

Hudson commenced to say, “Ob no, sir, you 
are too kind,” but the Colonel stopped him with, 
“Shut up, now. I say the colt is yours. Hang 
it, does n’t he belong to you, if ever a horse be- 
longed to any one? And now, no more words ; 
only, call this your home, and come back here 
when you are tired, or in trouble. When are 
you going?” 

“ To-night, sir; and don’t please say a word 
in the house, sir. I’d rather not have Mrs. Stiles 
know it till I’m gone. Thank you, thank you, 
sir, for all you have done for me,” and Hudson 
ran away as hard as he could foot it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


“THE YOUNG PRINCE OF EQUESTRIANS, ‘KEN- 
TUCKY HUDSON, AND HIS TRAINED STEED 
‘HERO. ” HUDSON'S NEW FRIEND, ROLLY 
GAY. 


Txat part of this chapter’s title in quotation 
marks, is what we may read prominently on the 
Great American Circus Company’s bills, about a 
year after the time that Mr. Thomas Tornadose 
made our hero’s acquaintance in the Kentucky 
town near Roxly plantation. We see such bills 
everywhere, as we walk the streets of Richmond, 
and I think it will be well to ask some of the 
passers-by, where the mammoth Circus tent is, 
and go there. It'is about the time the perform- 
ances commence, — half-past seven. There — 
as we turn a corner —there it is, where the 
great light streams through the acre or two of 
canvas, and whence come the strains of “ Hail 
Columbia” from brass instruments, and loud - 
beaten drums. Well, there is a crowd at the 
ticket-box ; hatids on your pockets now, or 
strange hands may be in them. A punch in 
the ribs, and heavy crunch on your toes, and we 
are in: in the flickering blaze of light; in the 
pleasant smell of sawdust, with the tiers on tiers 
of people, young and old, rough and gentle, form- 
ing a high bound circle, till the heads touch the 
canvas; in the waves of the stirring sounds that 
come with such spirit from the third-rate musi- 
cians of the band; and, picking our way among 
excited youngsters, stamping and whistling lads, 
peanut shells, and orange peel, we find hard, nar- 
row pine boards to sit on, and you may manage 
to squeeze yourself in between a warm Irish- 
woman and a frightfully dirty boy. 

The band, particularly the big Drum and 
Trombone, having rested themselves, and wiped 
their foreheads after the tremendous exertion dis- 
played in “ Hail Columbia,” are soon necessitated, 
by the impatience of the audience, — who are in- 
dulging in furious cat-calls, whistling, and stamp- 
ing, —to take up their instruments again, this 
time playing “’T is the Last Rose of Summer ;” 
and really, the solo, with variations on the cornet, 
as if all the leaves were dropping off, sounds very 
much as if it might be the last rose of summer, 
or any other season. That performauce brought 
to a close, the noises from the audience that im- 
mediately succeed it, are suddenly and happily 
hushed by the drawing aside cf the curtains 
masking the entrance to the ring, into which 
there dashes, to the inspiriting air of a quickstep, 
The Grand Cavalcade. Its personages jauntily 
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and sparklingly attired, — men, women, and horses, 
— first trot, then canter, then gallop, until a fog of 
sawdust almost obscures them from view. After 
which, forming into companies, they perform a 
complicated quadrille, turning and winding, cross- 
ing and recrossing in marvelous evolutions, so 
rapid and bewildering, that you fear the whole 
equestrian company may get tied up in a hopeless 
knot, that can only be broken by the heels of the 
horses. Ah! It is all straight now. They form 
in line, make the salute, swing into single file, 
and dash out of the ring and beneath the curtains 
again, in the most gallant manner. What a buzz 
of talk and re-cracking of peanuts! Hurrah! 
Here comes our friend the ring- master, Mr. 
Thomas Tornadose. How smilingly, and with 
what military grace he enters the ring, clad in 
velvet chevrons, top-boots, tassels, stripes, and a 
fez cap, his long whip held as naturally as a cat 
would carry her tail. But with his appearance 
there rises from the audience a shout of laughter 
and delight, for, close behind this fine figure of 
our ring-master, there dances in ludicrous, mock- 
“ing antics, the Olown, Rolly Gay. “Here we 
are! ha, ha!” he cries, and rubs his hands in 
glee. Mr. Tornadose, having reached a central 
spot beneath the lamps, stops sudden ~ and Rolly 
Gay comes in violent collision with his splendid 
master, which piece of awkwardness causes the 
very funny fellow to lose his pointed hat, to roll 
over on his back, and to excite the mighty ring- 
master’s ire to such extent, that he snaps his 
long lash crackingly about the body of the clown. 
What shouts of laughter! which increase tenfold 
when Rolly Gay picks himself up and limps off 
in the strangest contortions imaginable, rubbing 
the wounded spots in caricatured misery. Peace 
being restored, Rolly Gay does and says such 
funny things, that all the boys who hear him get 
shocking pains in their sides; but, fortunately, he 
stops after he gives us an idea of the great num- 
ber of his brothers and sisters, by narrating that 
when the measies attacked them, he escaped be- 
cause there was not enough of it to go all around, 
and Mr. Tornadose brings him up with a snap of 
his whip, and an injunction to be quiet whilst 
Monsieur Marat exhibits his wonderful dog But- 
tons. Buttons delights the audience. Then we 
are astonished by the acrobats, in tumblings, and 
posturings, and somersaults, in the “perche equi- 
poise ” and swinging ladders. 

‘We see Rod Dareaught, the champion eques- 
trian, with breathless admiration, as he rides the 
bareback unbridled horse ; and we witness several 


other startling performances, and are hoarse with 
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laughing over the antics of the imported jester, 
Signor Lafterre, and the delicate and very origi- 
nal wit of Rolly Gay, when, at a certain point 
in the evening’s entertainment, our clown friend 
reénters the arena again at the back of Mr. 
Thomas Tornadose, and calls out, at his mas- 
ter’s command, — 

“ Master Kentucky Hudson, and his Trained 
Steed, Hero.” 

Immediately a graceful, well formed lad, in 
jockey costume, rides easily into the ring, and 
bows his head slightly. And now comes the ap- 
plause as we have not heard it before. He is 
evidently a great favorite. He smiles and bows 
again, whilst his horse rears and plunges magnifi- 
cently. He exhibits his horse Hero’s perfect 
paces and obedience. Now he dismounts with 
one easy bound, and Hero starts off at a fearful 
speed. Hudson runs, too, like a deer, and as the 
horse rounds the circle n2ar him, he springs to- 
ward him, throws one hand on the mane, and 
Jeaps into the saddle without touching a stirrup. 
In a second the horse stands motionless, only 
quivering with excitement, and then he stands 
up, away up, with his beautiful fore limbs beating 
the air in time to the music of the band. See 
how that boy sits, as easy as if he were on a see- 


saw. During this portion of the evening’s per- 
formances, Rolly Gay neither does nor says any 
funny things ; indeed, the audience is too much 
interested in the horse and rider, to suffer any 
distraction, even that of The King of Clowns, 


Rolly Gay. In one part of the circus — there 
where seems to be a knot of more respectable 
spectators, judging by their dress and bearing, 
than elsewhere — a young lady, a beautiful girl, 
is sitting at the side of a middle-aged gentleman, 
evidently her father, and as the young Kentuck- 
ian exhibits the beauties and training of his really 
— just as the bills say — “splendid steed,” and 
his own cool courage and perfect horsemanship, 
she moves nearer to her father, and puts her arm 
through his, whispering, again and again, “O 
father, father! what an image of brother Rob- 
by!” “Just so, father, I know he would look, 
could we see him now.” “ Father, oh don’t you 
see it?” “It must be Robby.” The father 
tried to calm her agitation, pressing her arm in 
his, and saying, “ Nonsense! my daughter. Sup- 
pose that circus fellow is as we may imagine 
Robby to look, were he alive, why should you 
excite yourself so foolishly? Let us go into the 
air.” But the crowd is too great about them to 
admit of a move, and now, as horse and rider 
wait, resting for a moment, Rolly Gay sets the 
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crowd in a roar of laughter, and then advances 
to the pommel of Hudson’s saddle, and asks, with 
a ridiculously humble salaam, “ And what can I 
go for to do for to fetch for to bring Master Hud- 
son?” 

Hudson answers in a low voice something 
which does not reach the audience, but which 
Rolly Gay repeats as, — “ Master,” — advancing 
with gestures of perplexity to the ring - master, 
— “ Master, he says he will — he will” — 

“Well, what, stutterer? Speak it out — what 
does Master Hudson intend to do now?” Mr. 
Tornadose has a very grand, slow, vexed manner 
of addressing his servant, the clown. 

“ He says — Oh my! He says — aha! ha, ha! 
— only think, master” — A tremendous crack 
of the master’s whip sets Rolly Gay in a violent 


_ tremble, and hastens his speech. 


“ Thunder, — he says he will rise his back 
now.” 

“ What, you stupid fool?” Another crack of 
the lash about the clown’s nimble legs. 

“ Why, I told you, master: ‘what are you hit- 
ting me for? He says he will rise his back.” 

“Ah, you deaf fool. He said he would ride 
bareback: that is what he said. Go and assist 
him.” 

But instead of that, and whilst the big tent is 
flapping with the peals of laughter, Rolly Gay 
stands just out of reach of the master, but eye- 
ing him with stupid astonishment ; and when his 
voice can be heard, he asks, — “ What? Go help 
take Master Hudson’s clothes off?” 

Another unanimous shout. 

“Q you jackanapes, go—don’t you see how 
patiently Master Hudson waits— go take the 
saddle and bridle from the horse.” 

With great apparent fear, and many pathetic 
addresses to Hero, — not to kick him — not to 
bite him, etc.,— he removes the saddle and bridle, 
Hudson having dismounted in the mean time. 

Now comes the exciting part of the evening's 
entertainment, for Hudson speaks io the disrobed 
“ Hero,” and away he plunges around and around 
the ring. His hoofs ring against the sides, the 
tan flies over into the faces of those who sit on 
the lower tier of seats, and sparks of fire fly 
as the horse’s shoes strike a stone. At the top 
of the horse’s speed, the lad, running with his 
steed, manages, with a dexterity you cannot un- 
derstand, to throw his legs over him. With this 
simple seat he makes the turn of the ring a few 
times. Then, urging his horse to greater speed, 
he rises on him erect, and stands in this way 
without any other support than his wonderful, 
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graceful balance, whilst the horse, careening to- 
ward the centre pole at a sharp angle with the 
sawdust, dashes along as if frantic. Now Hud- 
son rides with only one foot on the body, the 
other on the horse’s neck; and changing from 
one daring position to another, he amazes and 
terrifies the spectators. Poor Daisy Trulyn is 
unable to look on. She hides her face on her 
father’s arm. Hudson stops again, and asks for 
the hurdles. The clown and other attendants 
bring them and set them up, — two, —one at 
either side of the ring. These hurdles are not 
the make-believe affairs, common in most circuses, 
but are strong, solid pieces of fencing, five feet 
high each. The lad, when all is ready, pats his 
brave “Hero” ou the neck,—he has not dis- 
mounted in the interval,— and sitting easily, he 
starts him off, and takes the two hurdles in beau- 
tiful flying leaps. 

Now look! He prepares to stand upright on 
the horse! Surely he will not attempt those 
jumps in that way,— but yes, he will. Twice 
he makes a circuit of the ring as the hurdles are 
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swung aside, and now, with all his speed, the 
horse rises. Daisy Trulyn, startled by the par- 
alyzed silence of the whole concourse of people, 
raises her face and looks just as the leaping 
horse strikes crashingly the top rail, and topples 
down on his head, throwing his gallant rider, with 
frightful impetus, away before him, and among 
the lower seats of the people. A low, murmuring 
groan rises, as with one breath, from a thousand 
breasts. Daisy has fainted with a moan on her 
father’s arm. But we cannot look to her now. 
The lad! The horse! 

Before the frightened, momentary moan ceases, 
a large, dashing looking man leaps over the tiers 
of heads and seats before him, and lifts the un- 
conscious Hudson in his arms. And the clown, 
Rolly Gay, is by his side at the same moment. 
As these two strive to move the sufferer, a crowd 
gathers about the group, and Bull — for it is he 
who bears him—cries angrily, “Make way, 
you fools; knock them down, clown: clear 
the way. Give him air, will you? and water, 
water !” 
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OOM! Boom! went 
the old cannon on the 
common, and Ainslee 
sat up in bed sudden- 
ly, and rubbed his 
eyes. Baby, too, 
heard the sound, and 
turned in his little 
crib. 

Boom! Boom! and 
Ainslee bounced out 
of bed, and ran to the 

4 open window of ma- 
ma’s room. In the 
east the sun had just 
risen, and the white 
mist was still rolling 
up the mountain side. 

Half a second he looked —not at the mist, but 

at a thin blue wreath of smoke curling up 

among the trees, and then shouted, — “ Fourth o’ 

July ’s begun, mama! Fourth o’ July ’s begun!” 
“Dear me!” said mama, opening her eyes 

slowly. “Are you awake, Ainslee? Why, it is 
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hardly five o’clock; and if you do not run back 
to bed, and go to sleep again, how can you keep 
awake this evening to see the fire-works ?” 

“ Why, I’m big now, you know, mama,” said 
Ainslee. “Ever so much bigger’n I was last 
Fourth o’ July. I could keep awake all the time 


if I was a mind to. 
if I was to try.” 

“Play with baby, then, till nurse comes,” said 
mama, “and perhaps I can have another nap.” 

“Why, it’s Fourth o’ July!” said Ainslee, 
jumping up and down, as the bells began to 
ring, and the cannon boomed again. “You 
could n’t go to sleep again, mama.” 

“No, I don’t really think I could,” mama an- 
swered, as baby tumbled over the side of his crib 
into her bed, and sat with wide open eyes, listen- 
ing to the unusual sounds; while Ainslee took a 
towel from the rack and waved it, shouting “ Hur- 
rah!” “Hullah!” baby repeated, as if he knew 
all about Fourth of July; and “Hulla!” he 
shouted again, as nurse, coming in, picked him up 
from the bed, and walked away with him. 

“I hear grandpa down-stairs,” said Ainslee, 


I could n’t go to sleep now, 
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“and Ann’s building the kitchen fire. I’m going 
to get dressed this minute.” 

“ Well,” said mama. “ Rest is over for to-day, 
it seems, and we will all dress. Remember, 
though, that grandma had a headache last night, 
and perhaps it is not well yet, so do not make too 
much noise.” 

“I never would do such a thing,” answered 
Ainslee, whisking across the hall, to the room 
where nurse was dressing baby. “O mama! 
do come and look at Bertie. Ain’t he a beau- 
tiful baby ?” 

“Very,” said mama, who had come to the door 
and stood there for a few minutes, looking in. 

Bertie was in the same bath-tub into which 
Ainslee had put Sinny a year ago; his white lit- 
tle limbs shining through the cool water, and such 
a splashing and dashing going on, that nurse had 
stepped back, and was wiping her face on her 
apron. 

“Let me get in with him!” said Ainslee. “Do 
let me get in with him, mama. The tub’s plenty 
big enough, an’ I’ll show him how to make an 
awful rain-storm.” 

“ For the land’s sake don’t show him nothin’ 
more,” said nurse, beginning to take baby out in 
a hurry. “ Every bit o’ mischief he can, he does 
the very same as you. It’s a mercy there’s four 
years, ’most, between you; and he can’t catch up 
in time to have two of you making me crazy to 
oncet.” 

“I won’t make you crazy,” said Ainslee. “It’s 
Fourth o’ July morning ; may n’t I get in?” 

“If nurse is willing,” mama said. 

Nurse said nothing; but as Ainslee caught a 
very little smile in her eyes, and just curling the 
corners of her mouth, he waited for no more 
words, but hopped into the tub at once, while 
baby sat quite still with pleasure for a moment, 
and then squealed louder than before. 

“You can’t stay but just five minutes,” said 
nurse, “so you’d better make the most of it.” 

“I’m a-going to, right away,” said Ainslee, 
and nurse walked back to the window, to escape 
the rain which began. 

“I’m in a dreadful storm,” said Ainslee. 
“ Baby, you pour water, so, right on my head, 
an’ I’ll be running home. 1’ll thunder, too.” 

Baby, who understood perfectly, began to pour 
water from his fat hands, over Ainslee’s head, fast 
as he could scoop it up, while Ainslee kicked 
about, and roared in a deep voice. 

“I wish there was somebody to make light- 
ning,” he said, stopping for breath. “I think this 
is a beautiful storm.” 
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“ And I think nurse’s eyes will make lightning 
pretty soon, if this kind of thing lasts,” said 
grandpa, who had come softly up. “What is 
going on? Don’t you mean to leave any water 
in the tub?” 

“ Nurse did n’t tell me to,” said Ainslee. “She 
don’t care much, I guess. She’s first-rate this 
morning, ‘cause it’s Fourth o’ July. Grandpa, 
you know what you said you ’d get.” 

“Do I?” said grandpa. “ Well, after break- 
fast, perhaps, I’ll try and remember, how much I 
know, and whether I ’ve got any thing; but now 
I’m very sure I could not tell one word about 
any thing, and I must go where grandma is, to 
compose my mind.” 

“Does her head ache?” asked Ainslee, sud- 
denly remembering what mama had said. “’Cause 
I forgot a little about not making much noise. 
I’ll come down quick, and stroke it for her, if it 
does.” 

“ No, she feels better,” grandpa answered, “and 
she is in the garden, looking at her roses.” 

“That’s nice! Hurry, baby!” Ainslee said, 
jumping into the great towel nurse held for him. 
“T’ll rub myself real dry, nurse, while you do 
baby, an’ maybe you ’ll bring him right out.” 

“ Maybe your ma will,” nurse answered. “ But 
I’ve got to clear up all this muss you’ve made. 
There’s water in every corner of the room, I do 
believe. It’s a blessing there ’s oil-cloth on the 
floor, or it would be soaking right through into 
your grandma’s room. I never did see such chil- 
dren.” And nurse went on, half muttering, half 
laughing to herself, while Ainslee rolled into his 
clothes in mama’s room, and went out to the gar- 
den. 

Grandma’s plants, which in winter entirely 
filled one side of the great, sunny parlor, were, 
through the warm weather, moved to the south 
side of the house, and every morning, sometimes 
before, sometimes after breakfast, grandma spent 
an hour or two watching them, picking off dead 
leaves, and doing the many little things of which 
one knows almost nothing, till they have plants 
of their own. Ainslee stood still for a moment, 
as he reached grandma, who was standing by her 
pet tea-rose, on which one delicate, creat iy-white 
bud had half opened. 

“That ’s a beauty rose,” said he. “It’s pret- 
tier than the pink ones, 1 do believe. Why, 
grandma, there’s another speck of a bud, way 
down in the leaves. You didn’t know it, did 
you?” 

“No, I did n’t,” said grandma, smiling down at 
Ainslee. “I didn’t mean to pick this, because I 
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thought it was the only one, and it seemed almost 
a pity not to leave it on the bush ; but now we ’ll 
put it in grandpa’s vase, with one of the pink 
ones, and some geranium leaves, and he will have 
a good time all day looking at it.” 

“I guess I’m glad I ain’t going to march 
in the pecession,” said Ainslee, walking on by 
grandma’s side. 

“ What procession ? 
about a procession.” 

“Why, so you didn’t,” Ainslee said. “ That 
was ‘cause you had a headache, an’ I did n’t come 
into your room. Every one o’ the schools is 
goin’ to march, all through the streets an’ every- 
where, with two banners, an’ all the girls in white, 
maybe, an’ I wanted to. Mama would n’t let 
me, cause she said it might be a hot day, an’ 
maybe I’d get a headache, walking an’ walking, 
an’ could n’t enjoy myself a speck when I came 
home. I was awful mad to think I could n’t, an’ 
now I’m glad.” 

“Glad of what?” said mama, who came 
around the house with Bertie on her arm. 

“Glad I’m not going to march,” said Ainslee, 
“cause I feel just as if something nice was going 
to happen.” 


I did n’t know any thing 


“ Do you ?” mama said, smiling. “ Well, break- 
fast is ready, and grandpa is standing in the door, 


calling to us. Bertie is coming to the table for 
the first time, to-day, you know, and you will 
want to behave very nicely, because he does all 
that you do.” 

“Then I can’t gobble my bread and milk any 
more,” said Ainslee. “ Grandpa says I gobble it. 
Do I, all the time, mama ? ” 

“No, not all the time,” mama answered, as 
they went into the dining-room ; “but very of- 
ten, 1 am afraid. Bertie’s sharp eyes will see 
every time you do it now.” 

“I ’most wish he was just as big as me,” seid 
Ainslee, “only then I could n’t hear him say his 
words so funny. Nurse says I’m a drefful ex- 
ample to him.” 

“That ’s because he makes so much more noise 
when you ’re at home,” grandma said, as they all 
sat down. “I believe you make more noise than 
all your uncles put together.” 

“I don’t make it all,” said Ainslee, going on 
with his breakfast. “Some of it makes itself. I 
can’t help hollering a little bit, grandma, ’cause I 
feel so good ’most all the time.” 

“Don’t stop the boy,” said grandpa. “There 
are days when I should like to ‘holler’ myself, if 
it were not so very improper, and this is one of 
them. What are you letting Bertie do, my dear ?” 
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Mama turned, and so did they all, to Bertie, 
who, tired of trying to hold his spoon as mama 
had shown him how to do, had taken the oppor- 
tunity when she was not looking, to turn it up- 
side down on his head, and was now winking 
away the drops of milk which ran down over his 
eye. 

“T didn’t show him how to do that,” said 
Ainslee. “I don’t believe I ever put my bread 
and milk on my head, mama.” 

“Yes you did, and worse than that,” said 
mama, as she wiped Bertie’s hands and face, and 
went on feeding him herself. “ Why, father, 
there is Dr. Sumner now! Did you think he 
would be here so early?” 

Grandpa got up hastily from the table, and 
went into the hall, returning in a moment with a 
very tall gentleman, who shook hands with every 
one, and sat down at once by mama. 

“ Just in time, just in time,” he said. “I rode 
over before all the popping and whizzing began, 
for I didn’t want my neck broken; and if there 
is any one thing above another that Sally won't 
stand, it’s a fire-cracker. I told Culligan to put 
her in the darkest corner of the barn, and if she 
has cotton in her ears, she will not get nervous 
through the day, and I shall have a surer chance 
of getting home alive to-morrow. Who are you ?” 
he added, turning so suddenly that Ainslee dropped 
his knife and fork, and could not in the least tell 
what ought to be said to this very strange man. 

“ My oldest boy,” said mama, helping him out. 
“ And here is my youngest.” 

“Yours!” said Dr. Sumner, so loudly, that 
Ainslee jumped. “Nonsense! Day before yes- 
terday I carried you round the garden on my 
back. Fiddlesticks! they’re not yours!” 

“We are,” said Ainslee, turning very red, and 
standing up. “ My mama don’t tell stories.” 

“ Does n’t she?” said Dr. Sumner. “ Well, I 
don’t believe she does; but what in the world 
have I been about? Certainly I did carry her 
on my back not so Jong ago, just as I shall prob- 
ably carry you after breakfast. Don’t you know 
who I am?” 

“He very soon will,” said mama, laughing. 
“I have known Dr. Sumner ever since I was 
a very little girl, Ainslee, and that does not seem 
long to me, or to him either.” 

“Long?” repeated the Doctor, going on with 
his breakfast. “Why, it isn’t long ago since 
grandpa there, and I, were playing tag and foot- 
ball, in his father’s back-yard. Foot-ball! Look 
at that foot, and see if it has much notion of foot- 
ball in it now,” and the Doctor stretched out a 
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long leg, ending in almost as long a boot, which 
seemed to have a white patch on the end. 

“See there, sir,” he went on, to Ainslee, who 
had walked around the table to see what it meant. 
“That is what you are coming to, by and by. 
Perfectly new, I assure you, Mrs. Walton, and I 
did think I should get through the day in them. 
But one twinge, as I rode along, decided me. I 
have not seen my old friend for six years, I 
said. Shall new boots stand between me and the 
joyfulness of my day with him? Never! and I 
cut with my poaket - knife, madam, just such a 
hole, as, I grieve to say, you will find in every 
pair of boots I own.” 

“What for?” asked Ainslee, still amazed. 

“Corns, my boy; every thing yields to corns.” 

“ Grandma ’s got one, an’ I hurt her sometimes, 
stepping on it,” said Ainslee. “ But she doesn’t. 
cut a hole in her shoe.” 

“TI do,” said the Doctor, rising with the rest. 
“Now, Walton, one look at Sally, and then the 
old arbor, if you please, and a cigar and a talk.” 

“Who is Sally?” said Ainslee, who-had wanted 
to follow, but was held back by mama. 

“ A little brown mare,” she answered, “ nobody 
knows how many years old, and which Dr. Sum- 
ner thinks, or pretends to think, is very frisky and 
unsafe to ride.” 

“Who is he? where did he come from?” 
Ainslee went on. 

“He is a very dear old friend of grandpa’s,” 
said mama, “and indeed, of all of us. He used 
to be a professor in a college, but ever since you 
were born, he has been in Europe and the Holy 
Land ; almost all over the world in fact, and only 
came home a week or two since. You will see 
him often now, for he lives near Uncle John’s 
house, and he comes here a great deal.” 

“ Has he got any little boys and girls?” said 
Ainslee. 

“ Not one,” mama answered. “ He has never 
been married. Some day I will tell you more 
about him. You will like him dearly by and by, 
for he is very good as well as very queer. There, 
he is calling you now. Run.” 

Ainslee ran out, to find him standing in the 
summer-house. 

“ Grandpa has gone in for a few moments,” he 
said. “ Did you know that every one of your 
uncles and aunts have ridden round the garden 
on these very shoulders, exactly as you are going 
to do this minute?” and Ainslee all at once 
found himself swung up to these broad shoulders, 
and trotting in and out among the flower-beds, as 
if each winding path were known by heart. He 
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hardly knew whether to be pleased or not; but 
the grave face, which grew quite red and perspiry 
in the work, was a kindly one, and he made up 
his mind, when finally put down, and looked at by 
a pair of very keen eyes, that here was some- 
body he should soon like just as much as mama 
had said. 

“T wish you’d let me see Sally,” he said. 

“If you are very sure your pockets are not 
full of fire-crackers and torpedoes,” said the Doc- 
tor, “and that one will not go off in the barn.” 

“Torpedoes!” said Ainslee. “ Why, I’d for- 
gotted it was Fourth o’ July; but & have n’t got 
any torpedoes. Grandpa was goin’ to get some, 
an’ I did n’t ask him for’em. Why! but yes I 
have,” he went on; for, putting a hand in his 
pocket, it touched something, which, on being 
pulled out, certainly was a package of torpe- 
does. 

“I did n’t put ’em there,” he said, looking with 
surprise at his hand. “I guess mama must have, 
in the night maybe, or else it was grandpa.” 

“ There comes grandpa now,” said the Doctor, 
with a little twinkle in his eyes. “You can ask 
him, and in the mean time I'll empty my pock- 
ets.” 

“You did it! You did it!” said Ainslee, who 
had seen the twinkle, and who looked with great 
curiosity at a small box which had come out of 
the pocket. “What have you got in that box?” 

“ Plague, pestilence, and famine ; general mis- 
ery and particular muss,” said the Doctor, unty- 
ing the string. “I mean, I’ve got something 
which, when alive, represents all this, and much 
more of the same sort. They are soldiers, my 
boy. Nothing but wood, but about as useful as 
the real article. Now, very soon I’ll show you a 
game, only, as there is nobody but me to play 
with you, it will not be as nice as it might be.” 

“You’re nice enough,” said Ainslee; “but 
there’s Sinny coming now, and Tommy Martin 
too. I forgot we were all going to fire off our 
fire-crackers together.” 

“Which is Sinny —the black or the white 
boy ?” asked Dr. Sumner, looking sharply at both 
boys as they came in at the gate. 

«“ Why, the black one,” said Ainslee, surprised 
that every body did not know who Sinny was, and 
doubtful whether to run and meet them, or stay 
where he was. The Doctor settled the question 
by calling, “Come, boys!” and Tommy and 
Sinny walked forward, a little afraid of the tall 
stranger, and yet curious to know all about the 
red soldiers in the box. 

“Where ’d you get em?” Sinny whispered. 
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“T did n’t get ’em; he did,” Ainslee answered. 
* An’ we’re going to play with ’em, I guess.” 

“Tell me, first, why you keep Fourth of 
July?” said the Doctor, “and then have your 

lay.” 
. “’Cause every body does,” said Tommy. 

“’Cause the cannons fire,” said Ainslee, 

“T know some, only I can’t tell,” said Sinny. 

“Then you don’t know,” said Dr. Sumner. 
“Nobody knows any thing perfectly, till they can 
put it into words which will tell it plainly to 
somebody else. Now, try and see what you can 
do.” 

“Once,” said Sinny very slowly, while Ainslee 
and Tommy listened attentively, — “once we was 
n't free a bit, and a king made us do every thing 
he was a mind to, an’ we didn’t have any thing 
our own way. Pretty soon we got tired o’ this, 
an’ said we would n’t have sich work, an’ a lot o’ 
men got together, an’ wrote a letter, an’ said in 
it, they would n’t stand it any longer, an’ they ’d 
fight every minute, unless the king behaved bet- 
ter. The king would n’t; an’ he sent a lot o’ 


soldiers over, an’ we kept a-fightin’, an’ licked ’em 

awful, so ’t they all went home fast as they could ; 

an’ ever since then we ’ve kep’ Fourth o’ July.” 
“ Very well,” said Dr. Sumner, not smiling a 


bit. “But you haven't told me yet, exactly, 
why it is Fourth of July we keep. Why would 
n't the fourth of June do as well?” 

“ Oh, ’cause, I know now,” said Sinny. “They 
wrote the letter Fourth o’ July. Gran’ther said 
so. J asked him this morning, an’ he told me all 
what I told you.” 

“Pretty nearly right,” said the Doctor. “ You 
know about all that such small people as you 
need know just yet. Perhaps, when another 
, year comes, you can understand more fully what 
a great day it really is, even if there were not a 
bell rung, or a cannon fired, or a fire-cracker set 
off. Gunpowder doesn’t help it in the least. 
Now, I’ll show you what to do with these fel- 
lows. Where is the sawdust, Ainslee? in the 
wood-house ? ” 

“Yes,” said Ainslee, running to keep up with 
the Doctor’s long steps. All three stood still and 
watched him, while he poured sawdust from the 
barrel, and mixed it with a little water which 
Sinny brought, till by and by there was quite a 
hill. 

“ Now,” said he, “you might as well use your 
crackers and torpedoes to some purpose, as waste 
them firing at nothing. You see all these sol- 
diers are painted red. The English, who came 
over long ago, to ‘ make us mind,’ as Sinny says, 
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all wore red coats too. We were so poor then, 
that a good many of us had no coats at all; but for 
all that, there was one battle, among the first, — 
the battle of Bunker Hill, — from which we sent 
the redcoats flying. I’ve made a hill for you, 
and now put the soldiers down on it just where 
you like. There are forty of them, and sticking 
them into the sawdust a little way, they stand 
quite firmly. Now, you are all Yankees, fighting 
for your freedom, remember, and here is a pop- 
gun for each of you. I’ll show you how.” 

Out of the same pocket came three little play- 
pistols, and the Doctor, putting a torpedo in one, 
took aim at a soldier at the bottom of the hill, 
and fired. The torpedo went off, and so did the 
soldier, which tumbled heels over head at once. 

“ Ain’t it fun?” said Ainslee. “Do give me 
a gun right away.” 

Tommy and Sinny took theirs, and the little 
package of torpedoes which came from the same 
wonderful pocket, and then the Doctor stood still 
and watched a moment, while the three fired with- 
out hitting any thing, walking away as he heard 
grandpa call. The game grew exciting. It was 
so easy not to hit, and so hard to tumble a red- 
coat nicely over. Charlie and Jo Stearns came 
in presently, and took turns at once, till all the 
torpedoes were gone, and yet not more than half 
the red-coats down. 

“We’ve got to take fire-crackers now,” said 
Ainslee, “and that won’t be half as nice.” 

“T tell you what,” said Tommy. “ Let’s put 
a whole string of fire-crackers all round ’em, and 
set em off to once. Maybe some of ’em will 
tumble down.” 

“ Well,” said Ainslee, beginning to pull from 
his pack, and all made a circse about the rest of 
the British army, two or three crackers deep, and 
then put a match to the top one. 

Fiz-z-z! splutter! bang! went one after another ; 
and when the smoke cleared away, not only every 
redcoat lay flat, but part of Bunker Hill had 
gone too. 

“Two of ’em hasn’t got any arms left,” said 
Sinny, as they picked up the soldiers ; “ an’ three 
are without any legs. What ’ll we do with ’em?” 

“Mend ’em sometime, maybe,” said Ainslee. 
“T can’t now, though, for I’m hungry. I guess 
it ’s ’most dinner-time.” 

“Then I’ve got to run,” said Tommy. “ What 
you goin’ to do this afternoon ?” 

“ Goin’ to walk with mama an’ all of ’em,” 
Ainslee answered ; “an’ this evening, you ’re all 
coming to see fire-works, you know.” 

“ Bully!” said- Tommy, starting off with the 
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rest; and Ainslee ran in to tell mama about the 
five soldiers he had shot down himself, and to see 
if dinner were ready. In the parlor Mr. Parker 
was sitting talking with grandpa and Dr. Sum- 
ner, and mama sat by the window sewing. 

“All through playing, Ainslee?” said she. 
“ Very soon we shall start, and you had better 
go and wash your face and hands now, while 
nurse is up-stairs.” 

“Start where?” said Ainslee. “I’m drefful 
hungry. Sha’n’t we have dinner first ?” 

“How would you like to eat it in the woods 
back of the mill-pond, where we went for vio- 
lets?” mama said. 


“Oh, oh!” Ainslee shouted. “And sit on 


* 


“ Culligan’s goin’ to take it, and maybe come for 


it. Now run along. Ann and me are coming 
bymeby.” 

All were in the hall when Ainslee went down, 
even grandma, who hardly ever walked very 
much, and grandpa locked the front-door and put 
the big key in his pocket. “ Nurse will see to 
the back-door,” he said. “ Now, friends, march 
on.” 

“ Eyes right,” said Dr. Sumner, shouldering 
his cane. “ Eyes right, coat-tails left,” as a step 
forward showed the fact that grandpa had locked 
one of his in a little bit, but so firmly, that the 
door had to be unlocked before it would come 
out. 

How they all laughed, and what a merry party 
it was, that went on over the old road, past Sugar 
Loaf, and on to the mill-pond. One point ran 
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the ground, and every thing? I wish we were 
there this minute.” 

“Hurry, then,” said mama, and Ainslee danced 
up-stairs, to find nurse in her sun-bonnet, putting 
on Bertie’s hat and sack. 

“ Every one of us a-going!” said he. 
I glad I did n’t march ?” 

“Your ma knows what’s best, I guess,” said 
nurse, “an’ she ain’t likely to say ‘no’ to any 
thing you want, unless it’s something you ’ve no 
business to do, any way.” 

“Ts Ann going too?” Ainslee asked, passing 
over the little lecture. “I saw a big basket in 
the kitchen. Is she going to carry it?” 

“No; it’s pretty heavy,” nurse answered, 


“ Ai n't 


out some little distance; a smooth green bank, 
from which rose up, tall and stately, one great 
elm, and under it Mr. Parker stopped a moment, 
and lifted bis hat to meet the sweet air, which 
seemed to come fresh from the mountain side. 

“ Here is the place,” he said. “The woods are 
good, if one wants only green leaves, and flowers, 
and moss ; but to-day the eyes must be filled, and 
all that lake, and mountain, and sky can give, we 
will have.” 

“Right,” Dr. Sumner said, sitting down at 
once on a log, which seemed to have been put in 
just the right place for one to see all that could 
be seen. “Mrs. Walton, you will never take 
cold here, as you certainly would if you went 
one step further. Allow me,” and grandma found 
herself suddenly with bonnet off, and on the same 
log with the Doctor. 
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“ But I did n’t wear my cap. I wasn’t going 
to take my bonnet off,” said she. “ Mercy on us! 
how I must look! Give me my bonnet.” 

“ Never mind how you look, madam,” said Dr. 
Sumner, hanging the bonnet quite out of her 
reach, on a little branch of the elm. - “ You look 
well enough. All ycu have to do is to attend to 
Nature, and let your bonnet alone. Walton, 
there is no fairer spot than this in all the wide 
world I have seen. Ainslee, come here. Fifty 
years ago I saw this elm a sapling, and now what 
agreat tree itis. There’s the very place your 
grandfather and I swam across, just above the 
dam, only there was no dam then, and the water 
poured down over the rocks, just as you see it 
in the mill stream beyond.” 

“Tt’s a good ways across,” said Ainslee, won- 
dering when he would be big enough to swim too. 
“It’s five miles, I guess.” 


“Not quite,” said Dr. Sumner. “It is nearl 
q y 


half a mile, though, and that was a long swim ; 
I was almost twelve, and grandpa almost fourteen, 
and he bet me his knife he ’d get across first. He 
didn’t, though; and when you come to my 
house, I ’ll show you the knife.” 

“Did you keep it so long?” Ainslee said. 

“TI never lose any thing but my wits, some- 


times,” said the Doctor. “Do you?” 

Ainslee preferred not to answer this question ; 
and as Mr. Parker spoke just then, slipped away, 
and went down to the edge of the pond to watch 
the shiners, and pick up the very smallest white 
and yellow stones, such as were found nowhere 
else. Going back after a time, he found that 
Culligan had come with the basket, and mama 
was busy taking out the various things, and put- 
ting them on a white cloth she had spread on the 
grass. At the edge of the woods, nurse and Arn 
were walking with Bertie, and Ainslee had plenty 
to do, running back and forth, till the luncheon 
was ready, and every one sat down on the grass, 
and ate cold chicken and bread and butter. The 
sound of fire-crackers came now and then from 
the houses beyond the turn, and the echo of guns 
from the village, just enough to remind them of 
the day, yet not enough to distract or annoy ; and 
Ainslee, hungry and happy, sat leaning against 
the elm, taking in, almost unconsciously, the 
beauty, which, in time to come, would seem to 
him fresher and fairer with each passing year. 

By and by Ann and nurse came to gather up 
the dishes, and take their own luncheon to the 
wood. Dr. Sumner and grandpa talked earnest- 
ly, while grandma listened. Mama took Bertie 
down the bank, and watched him playing in the 
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sand for a time; and Mr. Parker, sitting under 
the elm, told Ainslee a story. 

“Three o’clock and after,’ said Mr. Parker 
presently, taking out his watch. “I must be at 
home by five, for some one is coming.” 

“ Yes, some one is coming,” said a voice, and 
Mr. Parker turned very quickly and sprang to 
his feet. 

“ Grace, why Grace, where did you drop 
from?” said mama, catching up Bertie, and run- 
ning up the bank. “ How glad I am to see you!” 

“Not exactly from the clouds, but from the 
Falls,” said Cousin Grace, as she kissed grandma 
and ‘then grandpa, and tried to return Ainslee’s 
hug, and shake hands with Mr. Parker, and kiss 
mama, all at once. “I stayed there last night, 
but they are having such a remarkable celebra- 
tion, that I concluded it was too much for me, 
and so left for Windsor in the one o’clock train, 
to find you all gone when I got up to the house. 
Mrs. Culligan was keeping guard in the back- 
kitchen, and told me where you all were, so I 
came on at once. Don’t go home yet. How 
can you? It is too lovely here.” 

“ Nobody wants to go home but Mr. Parker,” 
said grandpa, “and he may go directly. We 
mean to stay a little longer. Good-by, Mr. Par- 
ker. We shall see you this evening.” 

“ And for the present too, sir,” said Mr. Par- 
ker, laughing a little, and sitting down by Cousin 
Grace. “ Randy will attend to my interests in 
the village; and if she does not, let them take 
care of themselves.” 

“Half an hour longer, then,” said grandpa, 
turning to Dr. Sumner again; but the half hour 
slid into an hour, before anybody knew it; even 
then grandma said, though she had n’t done such 
a thing for years, she was almost a mind to stay 
and see the sun set. 

“T wish we could,” said grandpa. “ But you 
remember the train gets in a little after seven, 
and we must not be away.” 

Ainslee caught only a word or two of this, and 
was too busy, holding the very smallest of small 
green frogs, to think what it might mean. 

“I’m going to take him home,” he said, “and 
keep him just a little while, ’cause his throat’s 
so yellow;” and he wrapped him in a large leaf, 
and walked on, watching the kicks and plunges 
of the two hind -legs, which the leaf did not 
cover. It was almost dark when they all went 
in at grandpa’s gate ; and Sinny, and Tommy, and 
Amanda, and two or three more of Ainslee’s spe- 
cial playmates, were sitting on the door-step, wait- 
ing for him. Ainslee, who had found out in the 
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course of the day, how much grandpa knew, and 
what he had got, had quite a whispering time 
with Tommy, which ended in everybody being 
invited to the weod-house, where, having put the 
frog into the Aquarium, he pulled out an empty 
barrel, and set it up near the door. Mama called 
just then, and Ainslee went to her, coming back 
in a moment. 

“Mama says we won't have a real tea to- 
night,” he said, “’cause pretty soon, bymebye, 
there ’s going to be ice-cream; but you ’re all to 
come into the kitchen a minute, an’ have a piece 
of cake, an’ then come out again.” 

Mama’s piece of cake proved to be a sandwich 
and two pieces of cake, which they all ate stand- 
ing about the kitchen, and then ran out again. 
Grandpa was there now; and after more whis- 
pering, a rocket suddenly whirled up, and a snake 
whizzed and sputtered through the grass; and 
then came some Catherine-wheels and Roman 
candles, which Ainslee held in his hand as he 
stood on the flour barrel he had pulled from the 
wood-shed. Not very much to such of you as 
can see beautiful fire-works every Fourth of July, 
but a wonderful sight to these country children, 
who, perhaps, had never looked at any before. 
Soon the last star in the last Roman candle faded 
away, and as Ainslee jumped down, a shout went 
up from all the children. 

“Now somebody make a speech ! somebody 
ought to make a speech!” Tommy called. “ You, 
Ainslee !” 

“In a minute,” said Ainslee, as a great blaze 
shot up from an old tar barrel that grandpa had 
lighted. 

“Put him on the barrel again! 
the barrel,” said Sinny. 


Put him on 
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Grandpa lifted Ainslee to it, and stepped back, 
saying he should have a dreadful cold unless he 
went right in. Left quite to himself, as he sup- 
posed,— no big people to be seen,— Ainslee stood 
up very straight, and began in a loud voice, — 

“ My brethren ” — 

“ Ycu mustn’t say ‘my brethren,’ ” Sinny inter- 
rupted. “’T ain’t meeting.” 

“My brethren,” Ainslee went on, not minding 
him, “I ’ve had a first-rate Fourth o’ July, an’ I 
hope you have too; an’ pretty soon, when you’ve 
eaten all your ice-cream, you ’ll go home an’ tell 
your fathers an’ mothers, you wish it was Fourth 
o’ July all the time; an’ I hope we’re goin’ to 
mind everybody we ought ’er, all the time, even 
Miss Barrett, an’ not care if we can’t walk ina 
pecession ; an’ I don’t think I can think of any 
thing more, my brethren, so I guess I'll get 
down.” 

A voice from somewhere, said “ Bravo !” and 
a great clapping of hands was heard, for the big 
people had been listening, every one of them. 
“ Bravo!” cried the voice again; and Ainslee, 
who had stood very still for just one moment, 
sprang from the barrel into two arms that were 
very ready to catch and hold him tight. 

“ Papa!” was all he said, and then why was it 
that he began to cry? Ido not know, unless it 
is, that all of us, when too full of gladness, do al- 
most always cry just a little bit. Mama was cry- 
ing too, for the same reason, I suppose ; and after 
the first greetings were over, the ice-cream eaten, 
und the children gone away, there were a few 
more very, very happy tears, as grandpa, in his 
evening prayer, thanked God, that one who had 
been long away, had, in His Infinite Love, been 
brought safely home. 





THE STORY OF A HOP-VINE, AS TOLD BY ITSELF. 


BY M. G. SLEEPER. 


Suc a neat, cheerful kitchen as it was! The 
sun peeping in at the open window, sparkled on 
the tin dishes ranged in rows upon the open 
shelves, smiled along the children’s mugs and 
bowls, and rested on a handsome white cat, 
which, happy in the warm rays, rubbed against 
her mistress with a purr of content. And her 
mistress, Mrs. Morton, was as bright as the morn- 
ing and as contented as herself. Her eyes shone, 
her cheeks were red, and her fresh lips were 


parted in a pleasant smile as she stood by the 
stove with a great spoon in one hand, and in the 
other some hops with which she was about to 


make some yeast. The blossoms would have 
gone pell-mell into the kettle but that she per- 
ceived a rustling among them; and pausing to 
learn what it meant, she heard a soft little voice 
say, “ Listen, listen!” 

“To whom shall I listen?” asked Mrs. Mor- 
ton. 
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“To me, of course,” replied the voice. “I am 
Mrs. Hop, and I have a story to tell. Don’t you 
want to hear it?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Mrs. Morton. 
go on, Mrs. Hop.” 

“TI will begin at the beginning,” said Mrs. 
Hop, “for when I lived in the country, I always 
liked to know things from the beginning. 

“A long time ago a man by the name of 
Green dropped a seed into the earth, and covered 
it up. That seed was I; or rather, the case was 
my house, and I lived there with my tiny stem 
and two tiny leaves, curled round more tightly 
than any thing you ever saw. I had a dot of a 
bud, too, between my leaves ; but that you could 
n’t have seen if you had looked, — no, not even 
with a glass. 

“ It was n’t quite pleasant staying under ground, 
so I opened my door, sent down some roots after 
food, — for plants must eat as well as men and 
women, — pushed up my stem, and unrolled the 
leaves which I have mentioned. Next, I made 
my bud into a second stem on the top of the first, 
and put out a pair of leaves opposite each other, 
different from the first, and much prettier in 
shape. The latter were my first real ones, — the 
other two being only luncheon-baskets, to be used 
till I could get my roots properly started, — and I 
was so much pleased with them, that I went on 
with another stem, and another pair. 

“I was as busy as any bee, for I wanted to get 
ready for flowering, when Mr. Green dug me up 
and set me down in a hole with two or three other 
plants, so much like myself that I was amazed 
until he told me that they were my sisters, and 
he thought it best we should make one family. I 
daresay he was right, but the shock was dread- 
ful; and I was so bruised and torn, that I ached 
through every cell. I thought I would stop work- 
ing, and just lie down and die; but taking a look 
over the garden, — a look which I meant to be 
my last, — I saw hundreds and hundreds of my 
kindred on every side: and I resolved not to give 
up, hard as it was, but to struggle on, and see if 
I could n’t raise my blossoms after all. 

“We lived on the slope of a hill, where it was 
warm and sunny, and, after I was fairly settled, I 
liked the change. My neighbors were five or six 
feet off, which was near enough for sociability, 
and not too near for comfort ; and my sisters 
were quiet, industrious people, too much engaged 
with their own affairs to meddle with those of 
others. We had every thing that we needed ex- 
cept something to climb upon, and that want was 


soon supplied; for Mr. Green and his men set up 
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rows of poles through the garden, stretched 
strong wire along their tops, and then let down 
strings fastened to stakes, which they drove into 
the ground. My sisters and I had each one of 
those strings, and we leaned against them, and 
twined around them, and climbed up them, and 
threw out tendrils — which, in hop language, are 
called bines — from one to the other; and at 
last —if you can believe it — we actually over- 
topped string, pole, and wire, and shook hands 
with our neighbors upon the nearer ridges, until 
we turned the glaring yellow chasms between us 
into as pretty green-roofed alleys as one need 
wish to see. ; 

“This, however, did not occur until late in my 
life ; not, indeed, until I had hung myself from 
head to foot with blossoms; for, before that pe- 
riod, Mr. Green allowed very little visiting, and 
often pinched off an unlucky bine which he 
caught in the act. I don’t wonder that he 
wanted me to give all my attention to flower- 
ing, for my blossoms were the loveliest things in 
the world, — at least I think so; and who should 
know better than myself? First, I grew delicate, 
thread-like stems, and at the ends I placed beau- 
tiful cones of light green scales, lying one over 
another, like shingles on a roof, and very close to- 
gether,—a custom of my family, which has 
given rise to the saying, ‘As thick as hops!’ 
Under this cover I hid my seeds, as living moth- 
ers tuck their children safely into their cradles, 
and then I covered each one with yellow grains, 
which I fastened to the scales so that they should 
not fall out. Those yellow grains gave scent to 
my blossoms, and those are what you want when 
you make yeast. The brewer, also, needs them 
for his beer; and their odor soothes the sick 
man’s aching head. That was my useful side ; 
but my grace and prettiness would also have done 
your heart good to see. With my bines dancing 
in every breeze, and my cones swaying airily, like 
fairy bells ; with the sunlight and shadow chasing 
each other among my leaves, and making swift 
changes of brightness and gloom, here, there, and 
everywhere, I was more beautiful than any pic- 
ture. 

“My sisters and I had musical voices, so that 
when we talked together, as we often did, we 
filled the air with a sound as soft as that of song. 
I know that men called it a rustling, merely, but 
it had a sweetness and meaning, which made it 
as dear to ,us as household tones are to them. 
Topics were never wanting, either, for we soon 
found that sorrow entered largely into our lot, as 
well as joy. 
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“ My first real trouble was a pain at the bot- 
tom of my stem, and in my lower leaves, — not 
the luncheon-baskets, for those died when I had 
no longer use for them, — but my first real foli- 
age, of which, as being my first, I was very 
proud. The pain came only in the night, bat 
it was like the gnawing of teeth, and I could 
hardly bear it. I thought it must be the gout 
which I had heard described by a visitor, who 
had it in his great toe; but, after I had suffered 
till I was just ready to die, Mr. Green made me 
a visit. He looked me over from top to bottom ; 
said, ‘ Wire-worms!’ in a sudden, angry way, 
and went down on his knees in a twinkling. 
Scratch, scratch! dig, dig! The earth flew round 
me, and in a few minutes out rolled two shining, 
dark-colored caterpillars, each with sixteen legs. 
Faugh ! 
I dare say it was because I was weak from pain 
and loss of sleep, for Mr. Green was not in the 
least disturbed. He killed the creatures, and 
then went to every pole, shook the stems, touched 
the leaves, and examined the soil, the result of 
which was that as many as twenty or thirty men 
and women were on their knees the next morn- 
ing, hunting for more of these many-footed foes. 

“TI fairly danced for joy at being rid of those 
evemies ; but before long I had an uncomfortable 
feeling all over; and behold! there were vast 
numbers of little green creatures thrusting their 
beaks into my leaves and shoots, and pumping the 
sap continually. They were greedy things; and 
instead of merely satisfying their hunger, they 
kept drinking the precious juice, and throwing it 
out again in showers, by means of tiny tubes 
within their bodies. The drops dried on my foli- 
age in dark-colored spots, and quite spoiled the 
looks of it wherever they rested. 

“These disagreeable animals were followed by 
others hardly less so, for black ants came by hun- 
dreds after the stolen fluid. All day, and every 
day, a column of hungry ones raced up my stem ; 
and another column, satisfied for the moment, 
passed leisurely down. It was fine for the stran- 
gers, but death to me; for the food which I car- 
ried to my leaves to be there fitted to nourish my 
stem, and bring forward my blossoms, was thus 
taken away, and I again began to despair. 

“ Fortunately, Mr. Green made one of his ac- 
customed rounds at this moment. When he saw 
the state of affairs, he said ‘ Aphides !’ in just the 
* sharp, vexed way, in which he had, before said, 
* Wire-worms !’ and was off in a twinkling. In 
a little while he came back; and what do you 
think he brought? A whole handful of little 
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beetles, black, with red or yellow spots, and red or 
‘yellow with black spots. He put them on my 
leaves, one by one, and every time he put one 
down, he said : — 

‘Lady-bird! Lady-bird! fly away home; 

Your house is on fire, and your children will burn!’ 

“TI don’t know what he meant, but I do know 
what the lady-birds did. They caught the aphi- 
des, sucked the juices from their bodies, and left 
the dead in heaps, to be blown down by the first 
brisk wind that might happen to come out for a 
frolic. Thanks to these vigorous little ladies, I 
felt better at once, and took courage. 

“It would appear as if these afflictions were 
enough for one poor body, but another more se- 
vere than either was to come. Just as I was be- 
ginning upon my flowers, and while my mind was 
so occupied by the work that I could not attend 
properly to any thing else, a beautiful creature 
fluttered along. She was almost as graceful as 
one of my own blossoms that were to be, and her 
dress fairly dazzled me. Her robe was bright 
orange, spotted with black. It was trimmed round 
the edge with a border of pale red, and was lined 
with soft waves of light and dark brown. Upon 
reflection, I do not think it was in so good taste 
as my own apparel of delicately shaded green, 
but at the moment I felt old and plain in her 
presence. She flitted into my parlor, introduced 
herself as Mrs. Semicolon Butterfly, and obli- 
gingly pointed out the gold semicolon beneath her 
hind wings, from which she took her name. She 
said she should like to take lodgings with me, as 
she was thinking of raising a family, and could 
find no house so pleasant as mine. 

“T refused at first, for 1 was already burdened 
with care ; but Madam promised to give me no 
trouble, as she ate nothing but honey, and should 
take her meals with Mrs. Missouri Currant and 
Mrs. White Clover; adding that she should die 
in a few days after she had laid her eggs. 

“I don’t know what she meant by that, but I 
suppose she intended to travel, for she disappeared 
at the time she mentioned, and I never saw her 
afterward. ~ 

“But the eggs! If I had but suspected what 
would come of them! But I did not. I imag- 
ined that children always resembled their parents, 
and I was prepared to do all I could for the 
pretty orphans, whom I expected to flutter about 
me—a winged group of dainty, dance-loving, 
honey-sipping fairies. Judge then of my horror, 
when, instead of the light feathery bits of flying 
color for whom I was prepared, I saw caterpillars 
yellow and brown, with red heads armed with 
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horns, while other horns grew along their bodies. 
And then how they did eat! They didn’t take 
their meals with Mrs. Currant and Mrs. Clover ; 
not they! They gnawed my leaves, and at last 
actually crept upon the stems, from which I pro- 
posed to hang my darling blossoms, and began to 
bite them. I shook with fear and anger, but I 
could n’t shake them off. I wept, I cried out for 
Mr. Green, but nobody except my sisters and 
neighbors understood me; and they, far from 
being able to help me, were for the most part suf- 
fering as much as I was,and from the same cause. 

“T had given up all hope of bringing out my 
blossoms, and even of living myself, when Mr. 
Green once more appeared. He saw and pitied 
my distress and that of my neighbors, and brought 
all his people into the garden; who, partly by sous- 
ing us with an ill-scented wash, and partly by pick- 
ing the caterpillars off, one by one, made us com- 
fortable again. Only two of the ugly things were 
left on me, and they fastened themselves under 
one of my leaves, and after hanging there about a 
fortnight, turned into semicolon butterflies, the 
very images of their mama when she flitted about 
my parlor, and insisted upon taking lodgings in 
my clean, cool house. 

“T am astonished now to think how well I got 
on with my life-work amidst so many hindrances 
and discouragements; but August was full of 
bright, yellow sunshine, the bees hummed, the 
crickets and grasshoppers chirped, and now and 
then a wren or a goldfinch sang a happy song. 
These were all helps, and I soon forgot my trials, 
and rejoiced exceedingly in my own sweetness 
and bloom. 

“Before I was aware of it, the beautiful Sep- 
tember came, and with it came Mr. Green, who, 
after looking me all over, said, ‘ Ripe; and now 
for the gathering.’ 

“A gathering it was, indeed, for Mr. White — 
Mr. Green’s master — invited all the poor people 
for three miles around. I imagine that every 
body came who was asked; men, women, and 
children, even the babies, who lay among the 
vines, kicking up their fat legs, and staring with 
their great round eyes at every thing that was 
going on. 

“When the pickers were ready to begin, the 
wires that were stretched from pole to pole were 
loosened, and the strings were slipped off, letting 
the vines fall to the ground as they were wanted. 
The women and children picked, and the men 
carried the baskets to the kiln, and emptied them 
upon a floor of wire cloth. From one o’clock in 
the afternoon until six, every grown person was 
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busy, except for a few minutes occasionally, when 
one mother talked with another about whooping- 
cough and scarlet-fever, or two or three men gath- 
ered into a knot, to speak of the crops, and how 
they promised to come in. 

“Among the laborers was an Englishman 
named Grant. He did n’t stop once, except 
when some city visitors came to the garden and 
picked a few cones, just to see what the work was 
like. Then he stooped, and silently rubbed their 
shoes with a bunch. One of the guests knew 
about English ways; and he explained to his 
party that at English hoppings, when the shoes of 
vis'tors were rubbed in that way, they gave the 
hoppers a trifle to pay for their ale and cider. So 
each one took out some bits of paper, and handed 
them to Mr. Grant. He wanted them for his 
little lame child, who was too ill to come to the 
hopping, and he was so glad that he cried. 

“The children pretended to work; but, dear 
me! they could n’t keep in one spot long enough 
to be of any real use. One boy would slyly 
draw a rough stem across a comrade’s neck, and 
away both would go, down one alley, and up an- 
other, throwing over the babies, upsetting the bas- 
kets, and running against the pickers, until they 
got a pair of boxed ears, which sobered them for 
ten seconds or so. The girls were less «.isy, but 
not much more diligent. They trimmed their old 
hats with garlands of bines, compared their 
dresses, and occasionally tried a hymn or song, 
which regularly died away at the end of the first 
verse. 

“At six o'clock the hoppers were called to 
supper, which was laid on long tables under the 
shade of some old elms, in a field next the hop- 
garden. They had plenty of tea, coffee, and 
milk, to drink, and bread and butter, cold meat, 
and tarts, to eat. A merry time they had over 
the meal; and when they rose from table, they 
all went to the house, when Mr. White gave each 
one a bundle, down to the very babies. A good 
many of them could n’t wait to get home before 
they opened the wrappers; and I saw — oh, ever 
so many nice things! shoes, and caps, and books, 
and yards upon yards of flannel and calico, 
You ought to have heard the laughter and 
shouts of the children, and to have seen the 
grateful looks of their elders. 

“ The rest of the hopping was done by the reg- 
ular laborers. My sisters and I were the very 
last to go into the kiln; and when we were fairly 
tucked away, the door was closed, and the air 
grew very warm. At last I fell asleep; and 
when I woke up, the fire had gone out, and a 
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stiff breeze was blowing through the kiln. Mr. 
Green was there directing some men who took 
us out, packed us in bags, and pressed us so tight- 
ly, that I thought they would have squeezed the 
very breath out of my body. Then we jolted in 
cars, and glided in steamboats, aad lay in ware- 
houses ; and finally, after such bangings and beat- 
ings as threatened my life, I found myself in a 
great glass jar in your nice store-room. 

“ That was pleasant, for I could see the barrels 
of flour and sugar, the jars of sweetmeats, the 
tin boxes of cake, and the pies standing in tempt- 
ing rows. I could hear the mice nibble in the 


wall, and now and then puss dropped in for a 
minute, and Master Tommy begged for ‘ goodies.’ 
Ah, Mrs. Morton, I shall be quite willing to go 
into the kettle, if you will promise finally to 
make me into a ‘ goody’ for little Vom.” 

This request touched Mrs. Mortou’s heart, for 
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Tommy was her youngest, and so her petted 
child. She promised with a pleasant smile; and 
then hurried with her yeast, for it was necessary 
to make up for lost time. When the yeast was 
ready for use, she put some of it in her bread 
sponge, to make it light; and when the sponge 
was raised sufficiently, she took out a little and 
added to it butter, sugar, eggs, spices, currants, 
and citron, and baked a cake for Tommy. She 
sat by him while he ate it, and repeated Mrs. 
Hop’s story just as I have written it. Tommy 
heard it through, and then exclaimed, “O moth- 
er! I wish you had told me before I tasted the 
cake ; then I would have saved the whole of it to 
remember Mrs. Hop by; but it is so good that 
now I have begur it, I can’t help finishing it.” 
And Tommy did finish it, keeping as a me- 


‘mento only two currants which accidentally fell 


on the table-cloth. 





THE BRAHMIN CAHLA-SARMA AND THE CRAW-FISH. 


AN ORIENTAL FABLE. 


In the city of Soma-Poury lived the Brahmin 
Cahla-Sarma. This Brahmin, after languishing 
for a long time in profound misery, found himself, 


all of a sudden, by a concurrence of fortunate 
events, in possession of great riches. He then 


resolved to undertake a pilgrimage to the Gan- 
ges, in order to obtain the remission of his sins 
by bathing in its sacred waters; and so, making 
all necessary arrangements, he set out on his 
journey. One day when traversing a desert, he 
passed near the stream Saraswathy, and stopped 
to make his ordinary ablutions. He had no 
sooner entered the water, than he beheld a craw- 
fish approach him; and the craw-fish accosting 
him, asked where he was going? “To the Gan- 
ges,” he replied, “ on a pilgrimage.” 

“As for me,” said the Craw-fish, “I am very 
tired of staying so long in this disagreeable place. 
Do me a great favor, I entreat you, and trans- 
port me to some other place, where I can live 
more at my ease. You may be sure that you 
will not be serving an ungrateful creature. I 
shall cherish all my life the remembrance of this 
benefit; and if the occasion shall ever present it- 
self, who knows whether I may not be able to be 
of service to you in turn?” 

Surprised at these last words, the Brahmin ex- 
claimed, — “How can it be possible for so vile a 
being as you ever to render a service to a man, 
and above all, to a Brahmin?” 

“ An instance will suffice for an answer,” re- 
plied the Craw-fish. And thereupon he related to 
him the story of — 
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THE KING AND THE ELEPHANT. 


In the city of Prahbavaty - Patna, lived the 
king Ahditia-Varma. One day, when the prince 
was out hunting, accompanied by a numerous 
train of followers, he saw in the midst of a dense 
forest an elephant of enormous size com- 
ing toward him ; and the sudden apparition 
spread terror among his escort. The king 
reassured his companions, and told them they 
must contrive to get possession of this ele- 
phant, and conduct him to his capital. 
They made their arrangements for captur- 
ing him. They dug a deep trench, which 
they covered with branches of trees and 
leaves; after which, they surrounded the 
elephant, and leaving him no other way of 
escape than that which conducted to the 
trench, he took that, and fell into it in his 
flight. 

The king, satisfied with having succeed- 
ed so well, said to his attendants, that before at- 
tempting to withdraw the elephant from the 
trench, they must let him fast for a week, and 
so make him lose his strength; and when that 
was exhausted, they could easily master him. And 
thereupon the king departed with his train, leaving 
the elephant in the trench iato which he had 
fallen. 

Two days afterward, a Brahmin, who was 
journeying along the borders of the river Youm- 
na, happened to pass near the place, and perceived 
the elephant in the trench; and approaching bim, 
asked by what grievous accident he had fallen 
into it. The elephant related his sad story, and 
the torments he endured, as well from his fall as 
from hunger and thirst. At the same time he 
fervently entreated the Brahmin to render him 
immediate aid in extricating him from his cruel 
situation. The Brahmin replied that it was out 
of his power to draw from so deep a trench so 
enormous and heavy a body as that of the ele- 
phant. The elephant, however, renewed his sup- 
plication, and conjured him to aid him at least by 
his counsel, and point out some way for him to 
recover his liberty. 

“TI see only one resource,” replied the Brah- 
min; “if you have ever rendered a service to 
any body, it is the moment to invoke him, and ap- 
peal to him for aid.” 

“TI do not remember,” replied the Elephant, “of 
ever having done a service to any body except the 
rats, and that in the following manner : — 
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“THE ELEPHANT AND THE RATS. 


“In Calinga-Dessa reigned the king Souvarna- 
Bahou. One year there came into his kingdom 
an innumerable multitude of rats, who devoured 
all the plants, and spread desolation everywhere. 


The inhabitants assembled together, and sought 
the king, in order to entreat him to devise some 
expedient for ridding the country of these rats 
and their ravages. The king called together the 
huntsmen of his kingdom, and obtaining a large 
number of nets and other snares, proper for his 
purpose, went out on a chase after the rats. Af- 
ter long and patient toil, they succeeded at last 
in making the rats emerge from their holes ; and, 
having caught them all, they inclosed them alive, 
heaped up one upon another, in great earthen 
vessels, and left them to die of starvation. 

“ Now, at the time when all these rats were 
thus imprisoned, accident conducted me to the 
spot. Their chief heard me pass; and calling to 
me, entreated me to have compassion on him and 
his companions, and to save the lives of all of 
them, which I could easily do, he said, by break- 
ing, with a blow of my foot, the earthen vessels 
in which they were confined, and thus furnishing 
them with the means of escape. Touched with 
pity for these poor rats, I broke ali the earthen 
vases, and so delivered them from certain death. 

“The chief of the rats, full of gratitude, was 
most earnest in his thanks; and told me that he 
and his race would always cherish the remem- 
brance of the service I had rendered them, and 
would do all in their power to be of use to me 
in return, if I should ever find myself in a diffi- 
cult position.” 

“ Very well,” replied the Brahmin, “since you 
have done such a service to the rats, summon 
them in turn to your aid; doubtless they will 
save you, a8 you saved them.” At the same 
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time, he wished him a speedy deliverance, and 
continued his journey. 

The elephant, being left to himself, thought he 
could do nothing better than follow the advice of 
the Brahmin. Wherefore, invoking the chief of 
the rats, he called upon him for assistance. The 
latter responded at once to the summons of his 
old benefactor, and found him shut up in this 
deep trench. The elephant no sooner perceived 
the rat, than ke related to him the misfortune 
which had happened to him, and the evils with 
which he saw himself menaced, entreating him 
instantly to render him a service by aiding him 
in some way to escape from his prison. 

“The service which you demand, Sir Ele- 
p! aut,” replied the Rat, “is not a difficult task 
for me: take courage, and I promise you 
to effect your deliverance before long.” 

The chief of the rats immediately con- 
voked an immense assembly of his subject 
rats; and having conducted them to the 
border of the trench into which the elephant 
had fallen, made them scratch down the earth 
all round it, so as to fill it up. The elephant, 
being lifted up as the trench was filled, was 
presently in a condition to leave it; and thus 
he owed his preservation to the rats, whom 


he had himself previously saved. 


“ Now, if a rat,” added the Craw-fish, after re- 
lating this instance to the pilgrim Brahmin, 
“found an opportunity to render so important a 
service to an elephant, and to save his life, may 
not circumstances occur when I could do you a 
good turn, and so testify my gratitude for the 
service which I implore of you?” 

Cahla-Sarma had listened to the craw-fish with 
attention ; and full of admiration for the intelli- 
gence exhibited by so vile a creature, and one 
held in such contempt by every body, he hesitated 
no longer to take him with him; and so, putting 
him in his knapsack, continued his journey. 

In the course of his journey, he passed along 
a dense forest; and stopping about midday, dur- 
ing the period of heat, he laid himself down un- 
der a great tree, and presently fell asleep there. 
And while he was sunk in a profound slumber, 
that which the craw-fish had anticipated was veri- 
fied, as will be seen from the narrative of — 


THE RAVEN, THE SERPENT, THE BRAHMIN, AND 
THE CRAW-FISH. 


Beneath the tree, in the shade of which the 
Brahmin Cahla-Sarma was sleeping without sus- 
picion, a monstrous serpent had established his 
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abode in one of those mounds of earth which are 
heaped up by white ants, while a raven had built 
his nest in the midst of the branches of the same 
tree. The raven and the serpent thus living in 
the vicinity of one another, had contracted a strict 
alliance ; and when a weary traveller came to re- 
pose in the shade of the tree, the raven took care 
to notify the serpent of the fact, by a concerted 
ery. The reptile, emerging from his hole, would 
then silently approach the traveller, and biting 
him, introduce his poison into the ‘latter’s veins, — 
&@ poison so subtle, that the person bitten died upon 
the instant. The raven would then assemble his 
kindred, and they would all throw themselves 
upon the corpse, and satiate themselves with flesh. 


NS 


The raven had no sooner beheld Cahla-Sarma 
plunged in slumber, than he gave the serpent the 
usual signal. The latter immediately crept forth 
from his hole, and, approaching the sleeping Brah- 
min, bit him, and killed him with his venom. 
The Brahmin dead, the raven assembled his kin- 
dred, and they all descended upon the body. 
While they were settling themselves to devour 
it, the chief of the ravens perceived something 
stir in the knapsack of the dead man; he ap- 
proached the knapsack, and put his head into it, 
in order to see what it could be that was stirring 
so. He was seized upon the instant by the craw- 
fish, who, holding him by the neck with his claws, 
squeezed him almost to suffocation. The raven 
begged for pardon, but the craw-fish refused to let 
him go until he had restored life to the Brahmin, 
whose death he had just caused. The raven was 
at the mercy of the craw-fish, — there was no al- 
ternative; he summoned his kindred, and made 
known to them the éxtremity to which he was 
redueed, and the conditions upon which the craw- 
fish consented to spare his life; and he conjured 
them to go quickly and inform his friend the ser- 
pent of his critical situation, and to induce him to 
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restore life to the Brahmin as quickly as possi- 
ble. 

The relatiors of the raven went without delay 
to find the serpent; the latter, informed of the 
misfortune which had happened to his friend, ap- 
proached the dead Brahmin, and applying his 
mouth to the place where he had bitten him, 
sucked out all the poison which he had intro- 
duced into his body, and restored him to life. 

As soon as the Brahmin had recovered his 
senses, he looked around him, and was not a lit- 
tle surprised to see his friend the craw-fish hold- 
ing a crow tight by the neck, in his claws. The 
craw-fish related to him what had just passed. 
The Brahmin imagined that he had only been 
awakened from a sweet slumber; with what as- 
tonishment was he seized, when he heard what 
had transpired. 

“ Nevertheless,” he said to the craw-fish, “since 
this raven has fulfilled the conditions you required 
of him; you must, on your side, keep the promise 
you made of letting him live, and you ought now 
to release him.” 

The craw-fish, who wanted to punish this wretch 
as he deserved, but who feared at the same time to 
execute his design in the vicinity of the serpent, 
said to the Brahmin that he would release him 
when they had gone some distatice from the place 
where they were. The Brahmin put them both 
in his knapsack, and carrying them some distance, 
again pressed the craw-fish to keep his promise of 
setting the raven at liberty. 

“Foolish creature!” replied the Craw-fish, “is 
there any faith to be kept with the wicked, and 
can any dependence be placed upon their prom- 
ises? Are you ignorant that this perfidious ra- 
ven has already caused the death of several in- 
nocent persons, and that if I let him go, as you 
exhort me to do, he will be the death of a great 
many more? Learn of me what good men gain 
by obliging the wicked, and the recompense that 
is due to the latter;” and thereupon he related 
the story of — 


THE BRAHMIN, THE CROCODILE, THE TREE, THE 
COW, AND THE FOX. ad 


Upon the banks of the river Youmna lived a 
Brahmin, who wished to make the sacred pilgrim- 
age to the Ganges. Astica (for that was the 
name of the Brahmin) arranged every thing, 
therefore for his journey, and set out. One day 
he happened to pass near a stream, in which he 
wished to make the usual ablutions. He had no 
sooner entered the water, than a crocodile came up 
to him and inquired whence he came and whither 
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he was going. When he learned that the Brah- 
min was going on a pilgrimage to Cassy, in order 
to bathe in the sacred waters of the Ganges, he 
entreated him earnestly to take him with him, 
and transport him to the banks of that river, 
where he hoped to be able to live more at his 
ease than in the place where he was ; for, as this 
place was dry at the period of the heats, he found 
himself exposed then to cruel sufferings. Astica, 
touched with compassion, put the crocodile into 
his knapsack, slung it across his shoulders, and 
continued his journey. 

Arrived upon the banks of the Ganges, the 
Brahmin opened his knapsack, and pointing out 
the waters of the river to the crocodile, told him 
he could enter them. But the crocodile repre- 
sented to his benefactor that he found himself 
very much fatigued by the journey which they 
had made together, exposed as they had been for 
several days to the burning rays of the sun, and 
that it would be too painful for him to transport 
himself alone into the river; and he therefore 
entreated the Brahmin to carry him into it for a 
short distance from the bank. The Brahmin, not 
suspecting any bad design in the crocodile, yielded 
to his request, and deposited him in the water of 
a certain depth. As he was withdrawing, the 
crocodile seized him by the leg with his teeth, 
and endeavored to drag him to the bottom of the 
stream. Seized with fear, and indignant at such 
treachery, the Brahmin struggled. “ Perfidious 
wretch !” he exclaimed, “is it thus you return 
good for evil? Is this the virtue you practice ? 
Is this the gratitude which I had the right to ex- 
pect of you, after doing you such a service?” 

“ What do you mean,” replied the Crocodile, 
“by your big words —virtue and gratitude? The 
virtue and the gratitude of our day, is to devour 
those who nourish us and do us good.” 

“ Suspend, at least, your evil design for some 
moments,” added the Brahmin, “and see if the 
morality which you have announced will find ap- 
provers. Let us submit the matter to arbiters, 
and if we find three who approve your purpose, 
I will no longer oppose your devouring me.” 

The crocodile acceded to the request of the 
Brahmin, and agreed to devour him only after 
having found three arbiters who did not disap- 
prove of his design. 

They addressed themselves at first to a mango- 
tree, planted upon the river’s bank. The Brah- 
min asked if it were permitted us to do evil to 
those who had done good to us. 

“TI do not know whether it is permitted or 
not,” replied the Mango-tree; “but I know well 
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that such is precisely the conduct which men, 
your fellow-creatures, hold toward me. I appease 
their hunger with my succulent fruits ; I defend 
them from the rays of the sun, by covering them 
with my refreshing shade; but as soon as old 
age, or any accident, prevents me from conferring 
these benefits, they immediately forget my past 
services, and cut off my branches, and end by 
taking away my life when they pluck me up by 
the roots. Whence I ought to conclude, that the 
virtue of our days, among men, is to destroy 
those who sustain them.” ' 

After this first arbiter, they saw an old 
cow that was feeding without a keeper, upon 
the river’s bank, and they appealed to her. 
The Brahmin put the same question, asking 
whether it is permitted us to do evil to 
those who do good to us, — if it is a virtue to 
injure those who have done us a service. 

“ Why do you speak of virtue?” replied 
the Cow. “The virtue of our day is to de- 


vour those who nourish us, as I find only too 
well by sad experience. I have rendered the 
most important services to man; I have la- 
bored in his fields, I have given him calves, I 
have nourished him with my milk; and now 
that I have become old, and he has nothing more 


to expect from me, he casts me off, and I behold 
myself abandoned here upon the banks of this 
river, exposed every moment to become the prey 
of ferocious beasts.” 

There needed only the testimony of a third 
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arbiter to complete the ruin of the Brahmin. 
Perceiving a fox, they addressed themselves to 
him; and the Brahmin repeated the question 
which ‘he ‘had already put to the mango-tree and 
to the cow; whether it was permitted to do evil 
to those who have done good to us. Before an- 
swering this question, the fox wished to know 
thoroughly the matter in dispute; and after the 
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Brahmin had related at length his conduct to- 
ward the crocodile, the fox took on laughing, and 
seemed disposed to give the case to the latter. 

“ Nevertheless,” he said to the pleaders, “ be- 
fore pronouncing a definite judgment upon your 
case, you must show me the way you travelled 
together.” The crocodile, without hesitation, en- 
tered the Brahmin’s knapsack, suspecting no evil 
design on the part of the fox, and the pilgrim 
Brahmin, putting the sack on his back, showed 
the fox the manner in which he had transported 
his adversary to that spot. 


While the Brahmin held the crocodile inclosed 
in his sack, the f@x told him to follow him with 
his burden, and he conducted him to an isolated 
place situated at some distance from the river. 
Arrived there, he made him put the sack on the 
ground ; and taking a great stone, threw it at the 

crocodile’s head, and smashed the head in 
pieces. After doing this, the fox exclaimed 
to the Brahmin, “Imbecile, let the dan- 
gers which you have run, teach you pru- 
dence, and never again to contract friendship 
or alliance with the wicked.” 

The fox then assembled his family, and 
they regaled themselves upon the crocodile’s 
flesh. As for the Brahmin, after having 
accomplished his pilgrimage, and bathed in 
the sacred waters of the Ganges, he retraced 
his steps to his monastery, where he arrived 
without other accident. 


When the Craw-fish had finished his story, 
he said to the Brahmin, “ Let this exam- 
ple teach you that there is no compact to be 
made, nor faith to be kept with the wicked ; and 
that when one has them in his power, they are 
to be destroyed without mercy.” And as he 
spoke these words, he tightened his grasp on the 
neck of the raven, and strangled him. 
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BR. RABBIT AND BR. WOLF. 
I. 


ONCE upon a time Br. Rabbit was bidout any 
water, and Br. Wolf was round dere taking din- 
ner wid him one day. Br. Wolf say to Br. Rab- 
bit, “ Better let’s go and jine, and dig a well.” 
Br. Rabbit say, “Oh no, Br. Wolf, I kin drink 
early in de mornin’ off de grass, and in de day 
off de cow tracks.” So Br. Wolf went and dig 
a well for hisself; and after he been done dig dis 
well, every mornin’ when he go down to fetch 
water, he meet Br. Rabbit tracks dere; and after 
he find Br. Rabbit keep on comin’, he put de tar 
baby down dere, and Br. Rabbit come wid a pail 
one moonshine night, and as he git about an hun- 
dred yard from de well, he meet de tar baby, 
and he hail de little girl, and de little girl give 
him no answer, so he leave de pail and keep on 
goin’ up ; and he hail de little girl again, and de 
little girl give him no answer. Den he look down 
in de well, and ebry time he look down in de well, 
de little girl was lookin’ down too; and he say, 
“Don’t look down dere, little girl, or I’ll slap 
your face.” And he looked down in de well 
again, and de little girl still looked upon him, so 
he raised his right hand to slap her, and it got 
stick, and he told de little girl if she did n’t let 
go his hand, he would slap her wid de odder 
hand, and he hit her wid de odder hand, and dat 
stick too. He raise his right foot, and say, “ Gal, 
see dis foot; if I hit you wid dis foot, you tink 
horse kick you.” And he hit her wid his right 
foot, and it did stick; and so he up wid de odder 
foot, and say, “See dis foot; if I hit you wid 
dis, you tink tunder roll over you.” And he hit 
her, and dat foot stick; so he say, “ Little gal, 
I won’t say nottin to you at all; I have knock 
down many a man wid my forehead, and if I 
happen to hit you wid it, I split your head wide 
open.” And he butt her wid his forehead, and 
dat stick. Day broke, and Br. Wolf come down 
for water. “Hey, Br. Rabbit, what you doin’ 
here? Tought you been tell me you could 
drink water in de mornin’ off de grass, and cow 
track, Now Br. Rabbit, I goin’ to pay you for 
all my water you has been takin’.” Br. Wolf 
had a big fire make to trow Br. Rabbit in to burn 
him up. As dey was passin’ de brier-bush, Br. 
Wolf daughter say, “ Pa, you better trow him in 
dat brier-bush.” Br. Rabbit say, “Do, Br. Wolf, 
trow me in de fire, ’cause if you trow me in de 
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brier-bush, I done.” Br. Wolf say, “ Well, Br. 
Rabbit, you is a mighty tricky fellow; I want de 
whole race of you to die away.” Br. Wolf tink 
Br. Rabbit did n’t want to go in de brier-bush, so 
he trow him dere. Br. Rabbit jump about and 
laugh. “Br. Wolf, you could n’t trow me in a 
better place, for I was born and raise here.” 


Il. 


Once upon a time Br. Rabbit and Br. Wolf 
was courtin’ for a weddin’, and Br. Rabbit had a 
short tail, and Br. Wolf had a long tail. De 
noung lady say, “I radder marry to Br. Wolf 
dan to Br. Rabbit, ’cause Br. Rabbit tail is short.” 
Br. Wolf wanted to let Br. Rabbit see dat de 
noung lady was more in love wid him dan he was 
wid Br. Rabbit, so he been tink he would give a 
large party at the noung lady house. He went 
round to Br. Rabbit house, and told Br. Rabbit 
dat he wanted him to play de fiddle for dem, and 
de girls said he must be certain to come, for dey 
could n’t do bidout him. De ball was to be on 
Tuesday night. Wednesday, about nine o’clock, 
Br. Dog passed along by Br. Rabbit door. Br. 
Dog say to Br. Rabbit, “I is going to fling a 
hint to you; don’t say I tell you, ’cause I got 
nottin to do wid it. The noung lady say she 
would have married you, but your tail is too 
short, for her father say, it is better for her to 
marry Br. Wolf, ’cause he is so much more of a 
gentieman dan’ you.” — “I am very much oblige, 
Br. Dog, dat you did stop here and tell me dis 
ting. I won’t say nottin about it to nobody.” 
As Br. Dog leave, Br. Rabbit put on his nice 
clothes, and went round to de lady house. De 
lady say, “Br. Rabbit, you must be certain to 
come to-morrow night, for we can’t do bidout 
you, and bring your fiddle.” 

“Very well, ma’am, I certain to come; but I 
won’t walk to come; Br. Wolf always did been 
my great grand daddy ridin’ horse, and he shall 
be mine.” About nine o’clock in de mornin’, Br. 
Wolf come round to Br. Rabbit house ; Bre Rab- 
bit was well and hearty. About six o’clock in 
de afternoon, as soon as Br. Rabbit seen Br. Wolf 
comin’ down de path, in very great haste, he run 
quick and jump in his bed; and as Br. Wolf 
come near de house, he hear Br. Rabbit groan, 
and say, “Lord, Lord, Lord hab mussy!” Br. 
Wolf knock at de door, and Br. Rabbit mother 
come, and say Br. Rabbit berry sick. Br. Wolf 
say, “What mus I do? I is done dis afternoon, 
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for Br. Rabbit is sick, and dono what for do.” 
Br. Wolf say to Br. Rabbit, “ Brodder, if I ride 
you half way, kin you go?” Br. Rabbit an- 
swer, “Oh no, I is afraid you will trot wid me.” 
Br. Wolf say, “I ’clare, Brodder, I will walk 
wid you ebry step of de way.” Den Br. Rabbit 
say, “Lem me git dat little ting call saddy.” 
Br. Wolf say, “ Git um quick, jem me go.” 

“Lem me git dat little ting call briddy.” 

“ Git um quick, lem me go.” 

“Lem me git dat little ting call spur.” 

“ Git um quick, lem me go.” 

“Lem me git dat little ting call whip.” 

“ Git um, mak haste, lem me go.” 

Br. Rabbit jump on Br. Wolf, and off dey 
went. As he come to "bout half way, Br. Wolf 
begin to trot a little. Br. Rabbit groan, and say, 
«T'clare I must come off, Br. Wolf, Jou trot too 
hard ; you promise not to do me «.” 

Br. Rabbit was to ride far as de bridge; so 
when he mos’ got to de bridge, Br. Rabbit say, 
“Br. Wolf, I begin to feel a little better; jis 
carry me ’cross de bridge, den I will come off.” 

De noung ladies was all out in de piazzaf 
lookin’ out for Br. Rabbit and Br. Wolf to come 
and play de music. When Br. Rabbit come to 
de gate, he clap whip and spur to Br. Wolf, 
and Br. Wolf was tearing down de road. Br. 
Rabbit ride up to de door, and tell de boy to take 
his father old ridin’ horse and put him in de sta- 
ble ; and he went in de house and took de noung 
ladies to peep trough de cracks in de stable, and 
see Br. Wolf. Br. Wolf was so shame, you could 
n’t tell his head from his body; his head stuck 
in his lap. After dey went in to supper, and was 
all settin’ at de ball-room table, Br. Rabbit told 
de boys to take some scraps to Br. Wolf. Br. 
Wolf say to de boy, “ Please crack de door, lem 
me see how late it is.” De boy say, “ No, Br. 
Rabbit tell me I must n’t open de door, for you 
is a tricky fellow, you will jump out.” As de 
boy crack de door open to put in de scraps, Br. 
Wolf burst de door open and jumped out. Den 
he went and hired Br. Dog to catch Br. Rabbit 
for him. He was to gib him so much amount of 
money. Br. Dog leave his fiddle and ebery ting 
to de guard house, and tell de guard man to mind 
dem, and he would vall back for dem on Friday. 
So he went ‘long a little snake path, and hide 
himself in a little alley. Br. Rabbit come along, 
and ebery little while he jump, and look round to 
see if any body was out after him. As he went 
pass de alley, Br. Dog jumped out after him, and 
run, and push him so close, ’til Br. Rabbit run up 
a tree hollow. Br. Dog den call Br. Goose to 
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gaard de tree till he go bring some fire to burn 
Br. Rabbit. Br. Rabbit say, “Br. Goose, dat 
de way you do? Dey put you to gaard me, and 
you tun your back.” Br. Goose say, “ Quack, 
quack! I can look right on you den.” When 
he say dis, he poke his head up de hollow. Br. 
Rabbit trow some rotten wood in he eyes, and 
Br. Goose begin to paw he eyes wid his foot. 
Br. Rabbit come out and gone! When Br. 
Dog come back, he mak up a fire and burn de 
hollow tree down, and could n’t find as much as 
Br. Rabbit bones. Br. Dog was so mad, dat he 
tun round and caught hold on Br. Goose tail, and 
Br. Goose fly up in de air, and leave his tail in 
Br. Dog mouth. Br. Dog went back to tell Br. 
Wolf dat Br. Rabbit got away, he could n’t catch 
him. Br. Wolf den made a bargain, and play 
dat he was dead, so dat he could catch Br. Rab- 
bit. One cold day Br. Wolf was laid out before 
de fire on a table. Br. Dog send round to Br. 
Rabbit, to let him know dat Br. Wolf is die. Br. 
Rabbit come up to de door; it was bery cold, 
and he say, “ Gentlemens, is Br. Wolf dead, in 
fact? Tam sorry to hear he is die.” Br. Rab- 
bit step up by de fire and warm his hands, and 
he say, “ Gentlemens, we mus hab someting for 
settin’ up, and bury him to-morrow morning.” As 


he step from de fire, he say, “ Look here, gentle- 
mens, someting ain’t right, 1 mus go and look at 


Br. Wolf face.” As he raise up de sheet, he 
say, “ Look here, gentlemens; did Br. Wolf grin 
after he dead?” He had de sheet in his hand, 
but didn’t put it down. De geutlemens said, 
“No, he did n’t grin.” Br. Rabbit say, “ Well, 
man can’t dead, less he grin.” As he said dis, 
Br. Wolf, wid his stupidness, grinned, and Br. 
Rabbit jumped out de door, and said, “ Never 
see dead man grin yet.” 


II. 


Once upon a time Br. Rabbit went to Br. 
Wolf house to ax him for go hunt coutah eggs 
wid him. Dey found a great many, but Br. Rab- 
bit eat all of his on de way home. Br. Wolf say 
he was gwine to take his home to his wife. When 
Br. Wolf was home, Br. Rabbit went to him 
again. “I say, Br. Wolf, did you give your 
wife any of dem egg? You better not, ‘cause 
dey are pison. I gave some to my wife, and she 
is bery sick.” Br. Wolf was scare, and say, 
“OQ, Br. Rabbit, tenk you for tell me; I will 
trow dem all away.” So he went to fetch dem; 
and as he trow dem out, Br. Rabbit ran, pick um 
all up quick, and eat ebry one. Br. Wolf was 
bery vex when he find out Br. Rabbit cunning 
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to git dem all for himself, so he run to try and 
catch him. Br. Rabbit run up in a tree. Br. 
Wolf told Br. Coutah to mind Br. Rabbit, while 
he went home to bring an axe to cut down de 
tree, to catch Br. Rabbit. When he was gone, 
Br. Rabbit say, “O Br. Coutah! someting so 
pretty in dis tree, Look up, you will see it.” Br. 
Coutah raise him eye, and Br. Rabbit trow dirt 
inum. Br. Coutah run to de riber to wash de 
dirt out. When Br. Wolf come back, he cut 
down de tree, but Br. Rabbit done gone. Br. 
Wolf was dat mad he didn’t know what for do; 
so he run to look for Br. Coutah, and found him 
at de riber, washing de durt out him eye. Br. 
Wolf been tek an axe and cut off him tail. 
Dat’s de reason Coutah tail short to dis day. 


BR. DEER AND BR. COUTAH.* 


Once upon a time Br. Deer and Br. Coutah 
wes courtin’, and de lady been lub Br. Deer more 
so dan Br. Coutah. She did been lub Br. Cou- 
tah, but she lub Br. Deer de morest. So de 
noung lady say to Br. Deer and Br. Coutah both, 
dey mus hab a ten mile race, and de one dat 
beats, she will marry him. 

So Br. Coutah say to Br. Deer, “ You has got 
longer legs dan I has, but I will run you.. You 
run ten mile on land, an’ I will run ten on water.” 

So Br. Coutah went and git nine of his fam- 
bly, and put one at ebery mile-post, and he him- 
self, what was to run wid Br. Deer, was right in 
front of de noung lady door, in de broom grass. 
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Dat mornin’ at nine o’clock, Br. Deer meet Br. 
Coutah at de first mile-post, wha dey was to start 
from. So he call, “Well, Br. Coutah, is you 
ready? Go long.” As he git to de next mile- 
post, he say, “Br. Coutah.” Br. Coutah say, 
“Hullo!” Br. Deer say, “You dere?” Br. 
Coutah say, “ Yes Brndder, I dere too.” 

Next mile-post he jump, Br. Deer say, “Hullo, 
Br. Coutah!” Br. Coutah say, “ Hullo Br. 
Deer, you dere too?” Br. Deer say, “ Ki! it 
look like you gwine for tie me. It look like we 
going to de gal tie.” 

When he git to de nine mile-post, he tought he 
git dere first, ‘cause he mek too jump; so he 
holler, “ Br. Coutah.” Br. Coutah answer, “You 
dere too?” Br. Deer say, “It look like you 
gwine tie me.” Br. Coutah say, “Go ‘long, 
Brudder, I git dere in due season time.” 

When Br. Deer come to de ten mile, he did n’t 
been see Br. Coutah; so he was bery enjoiced, 
and went up bery slowly in walking, and saw 
Br. Coutah in de piazza, had de noung lady 
hooked hands, walking up and down. 

So he come to de door, and de lady fader say, 
“TI am bery sorry, but you been let Br. Coutah 
beat you. You got sich a long leg, and you let 
Br. Coutah beat you.” 

Br. Coutah wheel round and say, “ Good-by, 
Br. Deer; de next noung lady you court, I hope 
you will be more fortune to marry. My feet 
is bery short, but I has deceive many a man- 
kind !” 





HUNTER AND TOM. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE MERITS OF THE QUESTION. 


“ Aveust,” said Elvie, just as August finished 
his story, and had stated the question arising out 
of it, “let us stop here and get a drink of 
water.” 

There was a pretty little farm-house by the 
road side, where they happened to be riding, and 
an aqueduct, with a tin mug upon a shelf by the 
side of it, and a tub below for horses to drink 
from. So they rode up to the pump, and Elvie, 
giving August the bridle of Tom to hold, dis- 


* A coutah is, I believe, negro for terrapin. 


mounted, and while Tom and Hunter were drink- 
ing from the tub, he filled the mug with water 
and gave it to August. After that he filled the 
mug for himself, and then taking the bridle in 
his hands again, he stood quietly by while the 
ponies went on drinking. 

“ Well, Elvie,” said August, “what do you 
think of the question? Was Thomas bound to 
share the five cents with James, or not ?” 

“No,” said Elvie, “because the miller gave 
the money to him alone.” 

“But you must consider,” replied August, 
“that he gave it in payment for a service that 
the two boys rendered in common. All the 
money that was paid, was for bringing up the 
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boat, and James did as much of the work as 
Thomas.” 

“Then he ought to have just as much money,” 
said Elvie, — “that is, if he was just as big and 
strong. Was he?” 

“Yes,” said August, “the boys were of the 
same age, and one worked just as hard and as 
well as the other.” 

“Then there was no reason why one of them 
should have more money than the other,” said 
Elvie; “and so Thomas ought to give him half 
the five cents. What did he do?” 

“ He stopped on the way home at a store,” re- 
plied August, “and spent half of one of his ten- 
cent pieces for candy, and then, when he got 
home, he gave James half the candy.” 

“ And I think he did right,” said Elvie. 

“T think so too,” said August. “But the 
question is whether he was bound to do it. Or 
rather, did one half of the five cents really and 
truly belong to James?” 

“T think it did,” said Elvie. 

“Then Thomas did wrong in buying candy 
with it,” said August, “for if the money really 
and :ruly belonged half to James, he had no right 
to spend James’s portion of it without his con- 
sent.” 


“OQ August,” said Elvie, “you puzzle me 
with it dreadfully. First you make me say one 
thing, and then you make me say another, until 
I don’t know what to say.” 

The truth was that Elvie ought not to have 
decided the question at all until he had fully con- 
sidered it, and had come to a deliberate conclu- 


sion in regard to it. But so it is generally with 
boys. They are very apt to decide first, and 
consider afterward. And so they decide first one 
way and then another, until at length they get 
into a state of complete confusion. 

The ponies had by this time stopped drinking, 
and they were now trying to crop the grass that 
grew around the bottom of the tub. So Elvie 
mounted Tom again, and then they both turned 
to the road, and went on. 

“T think,” said Elvie, “that Thomas’s buying 
the candy with the five cents, without asking 
James about it, was nothing at all, so long as 
he gave James half the candy.” 

“It was nothing at all practically,” said Au- 
gust, “I know, but it was a-very important cir- 
cumstance in respect to the theory of the case.” 

August used to talk very often with Elvie 
about the theory, as he called it, of the cases that 
he proposed to him, that is, the hidden principles 
by which the decision of the questions involved 
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were to be governed. There were two reasons 
why he did this. One was that he had been 
taught by the professors, and other instructors at 
his school, to study out and understand these prin- 
ciples, and he had learned to take great pleasure 
in so doing. Then again, he knew that it was 
very useful to Elvie to be trained to the habits of 
careful thought and reflection, necessary to enable 
him to understand and appreciate such principles, 

At first Elvie thought, as many other persons 
much older than he are apt to do, that it is of no 
use for us to puzzle ourselves about the theory of 
@ case, so long as the substantial and practical set- 
tlement of it is right. But August explained to 
him that in order to go through the world smooth- 
ly, and avoid getting into disputes and difficulties 
with our fellow-men, it is necessary to under- 
stand the theoretical principles of justice in their 
application to human affairs. He showed him 
that the reason for studying the theory of any 
particular case, was to deduce from it the princi- 


- ples which should govern other cases of the same 


kind. 

When he had any thing of this kind to explain 
to Elvie, knowing well, as he did, that Elvie was 
very little accustomed to abstract speculations, he 
always approached the point by regular grada- 
tions, taking one step at a time, and making each 
step short and plain, so that Elvie could easily 
take them. He interspersed what he said, too, 
with many playful and amusing remarks, which, 
while they did not turn Elvie’s attention away 
from the subject, or from the reasoning, prevented 
the discourse from becoming tedious to him. 

For instance, in this case, as he was riding 
along the road, he said, — “ We will suppose that 
this is a court, and that you are the jury to de- 
cide, and that I am the judge, to explain to you 
the right and the wrong of it, to help you to de- 
cide.” 

“Very well,” said Elvie. “Ill be jury. 
How many are there in a jury?” 

“ Twelve,” said August. 

“Very well,” rejoined Elvie. 
I'll be all twelve of them.” 

“You must consider then, gentlemen of the 
jury,” said August, in the tone of a judge giving 
a charge, “that the question is simply, whether 
the five cents paid to Thomas by the miller, over 
and above the quarter of a dollar which he prot- 
ised, became, by such payment, the property of 
both the boys together, or of Thomas alone. 

“ You must remember, too, gentlemen, that the 
smallness of the amount has nothing to do with 
the principle. In this case it is only five cents 


“Il be jury. 
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that is in question, — that is,two cents and a half 
apiece. But if the circumstances of a case 
give a person a right to any sum of 1aoney, his 
right is just the same if the amount is only five 
cents as it would be if it were five hundred dol- 
lars. 

“You must remember also, gentlemen of the 
jery, that the question is not whether Thomas 
acted honorably and right in this transaction, or 
whether James was satisfied with what he did. 
There is no doubt that he acted honorably and 
right, and that James was satisfied. If the money 
belonged equally to him and James, then he acted 
substantially right, for he honorably delivered 
over half the value of it in a form which he 
knew that James would like; and if, on the other 
hand, the whole of the money belonged to him, 
then he acted generously in giving James half of 
what he purchased with it. The question is, 
whether his right acting was of the nature of 
honesty or generosity. If the money belonged, in 
fact, half to James, then he acted only honestly. 
If it belonged, in fact, to him, then he acted gen- 
erously.” 

“T think he was honest and generous both,” 
said Elvie. 

“The jury will please not interrupt the judge 
in making his charge,” said August, turning round 
toward Elvie with a very stern expression of 
countenance, beneath which, however, Elvie could 
see very plainly that a secret smile was lurk- 
ing. 
Elvie laughed outright. 

“The simple question for you to consider, 
gentlemen of the jury,” continued August, —“ and 
I would exhort you to give it your undivided 
attention, — is this, whether the five cents really 
belonged in fact to Thomas alone, or whether it 
belonged to Thomas and James in partnership. 

“ And.in order to assist in making the case 
plain, I will make two suppositions. First, let 
us suppose that instead of there being one boat, 
there had been two, and that the miller had made 
two several agreements with the two boys at two 
separate times, to pay each of them a quarter of 
a dollar, if he would go and bring one of the 
boats; and then that they had gone at two differ- 
ent times, and each had brought up a boat, and 
had been paid separately; then it is very plain 
that the surplus paid to one of the boys, would 
have been his own, and that the other could have 
no claim to any portion of it, for the two transac- 
tions would have been perfectly separate and in- 
dependent of each other. 

“On the other hand, let us suppose,” continued 
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the pretended judge, “ that the miller, instead of 
dealing with the boys separately in all parts of 
the transaction, had not dealt separately with 
them at all. That is, suppose he had sent them 
down for the one boat, and instead of agreeing 
with them to pay them a quarter of a dollar 
apiece, he had agreed to give them half a dollar 
together ; and not being able to make the change, 
had paid fifty-five cents instead of fifty, and had 
given it to one of the boys, to be divided. Then 
it is plain that the surplus five cents would be- 
long equally to both. 

“ But neither of these suppositions is the true 
one. ‘The transaction was of a compound nature, 
gentlemen of the jury. In respect to the work 
to be done, the boys were to act in common. In 
respect to the payment, the man was to deal with 
them separately. ‘If you two boys, said he, 
‘will go down and bring up my boat,’ — there, 
you see, was work to be done by them in com- 
mon, —‘ then I will pay you,’— he did not say 
a half a dollar together, but ‘a quarter of a dol- 
lar apiece, — that is, to each one separately. 

“Thus you see, gentlemen of the jury, that 
the agreement with the miller, though it provided 
for a joint transaction so far as the work was 
concerned, was intended, so far as related to the 
payment to be made, to be a contract with each 
boy separately. So that each boy was entitled to 
a separate settlement when the work was done, 
and each was liable alone for the disadvantage, 
and entitled to all the advantages, which might 
by accident arise in adjusting his own account. If 
you are satisfied, gentlemen of the jury, that this 
view of the subject is correct, you will come to 
the conclusion that the five cents was a gratuity 
given to Thomas alone, and that in giving James 
half the candy which he bought with it, he per- 
formed an act of generosity to which James could 
have had no right to lay any claim.” 

Just at this point the proceedings of the imag- 
inary court were interrupted by a strange sound 
like a low roaring, which was heard before them 
along the road. 

“ What is that?” exclaimed Elvie. And look- 
ing forward at the same time, he saw a bull 
standing in the middle of the road, holding his 
head close to the ground, and pawing up the dust 
first with one foot and then with another. 

“It is somebody’s bull,” said August. 

“ He is coming at us,” said Elvie. 

“Yes,” said August, “he will be very likely 
to come at us, unless he sees that we are coming 
at him. Whip up, Elvie,” he added, “and we 
will charge upon him.” F 
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So saying, August and Elvie both whipped 
their ponies, and soon put them into a gallop. 
The bull, seeing them coming, paused a moment, 
and seemed uncertain what to do; but immedi- 
ately afterward, when he saw the ponies coming 
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The man then came down to the road to speak 
to the two boys, and to thank them for the ser. 
vice they had rendered him, by stoppiag and turn. 
ing the bull. 

“If he had got away,” said the man, “ it might 
have been a half a day’s work for me to find him 
= and bring him back, — to say nothing of the 

mischief he might have done.” 

“Is he very mischievous ?” asked Elvie, 

“ Yes,” said the man, “he is as mischievous 
as sin.” 

“He’s a handsome fellow,” said August, 
“at any rate.” 

“Yes,” replied the man, “ he is fair enough 
to look at, but that does not make him any 
the less like sin. That is pretty fair to look 
at sometimes, though it makes terrible mis- 
chief in-the end.” 

The man then asked the boys if they 
would not come into his house, and have some 
dinner, as it was now nearly noon, adding 
that he had plenty of hay and provender in his 
barn for the ponies,— but August thought 
that it would be better for them to go on. 
Accordingly, the boys bade the farmer good- 
by, and resumed their journey. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE CONNECTICUT MEADOWS. 





on at full gallop, the boys shouting and brandish- 
ing their whips in the air, he was struck with 
terror, and suddenly wheeling round, he galloped 
away along the road before them. 

Very soon, at a slight turn in the road, they 
all came in sight of a farm-house, — which, as it 
happened, was the place where the bull belonged, 
— just as the farmer himself, on horseback, ac- 
companied by a boy with a long whip, was hur- 
rying out of the yard, to come in pursuit of the 
bull, which had only a few moments before made 
his escape. 

As soon as they saw the bull coming, pursued 
by the two ponies, the farmer and his boy turned 
in the contrary direction, and stationed themselves 
in the road, a little way beyond the house, in or- 
der to assist in turning the bull into the yard. 

The poor bull, finding himself thus hemmed in, 
wheeled as soon as he came opposite the house, 
and galloped up into the yard. The man rode 
in rapidly after him, and dismounting from his 
horse, he put up the bars and secured him. 


" AFTER some days the boys in their journey 
came to the Connecticut River. They approached 
it through broad and beautiful green meadows, 


and crossed it by a long covered bridge. The 
ponies were quite bewildered when they entered 
upon this bridge, thinking that it was some sort 
of barn; and they wanted to stop, as usual when 
they entered a barn, in order to have the saddles 
and bridles taken off. They were much sur- 
prised when they found that August and Elvie 
insisted upon their going on, and still more puz- 
zled when they observed how long and narrow 
the barn was, and that it was open at both ends, 
and that there were no stalls, and no hostlers, nor 
any signs of oats or hay. 

After passing through the bridge, the road 
went on again through a broad expanse of green 
and level meadow, with no fences dividing the 
different fields. One reason why there were no 
fences, was, that these meadows were overflowed 
in time of freshets, and the fences, if they had 
been made of wood, would have been floated 
away, and there was no stone upon the ground to 
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make walls of. The land was very fertile, be- 
cause every freshet that overflowed it left a de- 
posit of ooze upon it, an eighth or a tenth of an 
inch thick. This deposit was formed of fertiliz- 
ing particles brought down in the water from the 
surface of the country above, and which subsided 
from the water while it remained upon the mead- 
ows, forming a thin stratum of soil which was 
left there when the water went down. 

Indeed, the whole meadow from the very bot- 
tom, had been formed by these deposits, in the 
course of centuries. Land formed in this way 
along the banks of rivers, by successive layers 
brought upon it by the overflowing of the stream, 
is called alluvial land. 

The road across the alluvial land was raised 
upon a high embankment, like a railroad embank- 
ment. The object of this was to prevent the 
toad from being overflowed when the water rose 
over the meadows. 

The land in some parts of the meadows was 
divided into a great many different fields or 
patches of cultivation, where different kinds of 
grain, or other produce, had been sown and gruwn 
by the different farmers. Elvie thought at first 
that these were different beds, as he called them, 
of the same ground, all belonging to the same 
farmer. But August told him that probably they 
belonged to different farmers. 

Elvie then said he did not see how any farmer 
could know where his land ended, and that of the 
next farmer began, so long as there were no 
fences. August told him that there might be 
bounds at the corners; and to know where the 
line was, the men could take the range between 
these bounds. 

“The bounds would not actually be the cor- 
ners,” said August, “they would only be stones 
set in the ground to show where the corners were. 
The bounds might be large or small, and they 
might be so placed that the centre of them, or 
that either of the four angles, might mark the 
corner of the land. The real corner would be an 
invisible point, which would be determined by the 
deed by which the land was held. A bound, in 
fact, might possibly, in consequence of bad meas- 
urement, or by mistake, be set several feet out of 
its place, and then when the man found there was 
a mistake, he would have to go to his deed, and 
80 make a new measurement, to find out where 
the corner point really was. 

“Thus you sce,” added August, “that a bound 
set up to mark the corner of a man’s land, is not 
the corner itself, ——any more than a dot upon a 
paper is a point. The point itself is invisible. 
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Invisible means that you can’t see it. It is real 
in a certain sense, but it is invisible. So the lines 
between the different fields on this meadow are 
real, for the deeds fix them, exactly ; but they are 
not visible.” 

“Only when one man plants corn on one side, 
and the other man has mowing on the other, — 
then you can see the line well enough,” said El- 
vie. “It is along the edge of the grass.” 

“ No,” replied August ; “ you see, in that case, 
the division between the corn and the grass, but 
you don’t see the boundary line of the land. In 
fact, the corn man may have ploughed too far, so 
as to take in some of the grass man’s land, and 
thus the margin of the grass may be several 
inches, or a foot, distant from the real boundary. 
The two men might both suppose, or imagine, 
that the margin of the grass was the real boun- 
dary line between them, when it was not. Thus, 
what they could see would be the imaginary line ; 
in fact, that is the one which they imagined to be 
the true one; while the real line, that is, the line 
fixed by the deeds, and determining how much 
land each man was entitled to, would be entirely 
invisible. Do you understand any more about it 
now, do you think?” asked August, after con- 
cluding this long exposition. 

“Why yes,” said Elvie, speaking, however, 
with some’ hesitatio.. “I think I understand a 
little more about it. But” — 

“T’ve got a story to tell you about it,” said 
August, “and I will begin it the next time we 
come to a long hill.” 

There are a great many things such that it is 
not possible to communicate a clear comprehen- 
sion of them to a boy of Elvie’s age, by means 
of any one brief explanation. The idea must be 
introduced into their minds slowly, step by step, 
by talking about it at different times and ways, and 
approaching it, so to speak, from different direc- 
tions. This is particularly the case with all math- 
ematical ideas and conceptions, such as those of 
a line and of a point. August was well aware 
of this; and so, after talking about a line for a 
little while, in one aspect of the subject, he would 
turn to some other topic, with a view of resum- 
ing the discussion at another time. 

The boys passed through several large and 
beautiful towns and villages in the Connecticut 
Valley. At one of these towns, Greenfield, they 
put up one night at a spacious and handsome 
hotel, and walked about the streets in the evening, 
looking at the goods displayed in the windows of 
the stores. In one of these stores they kept sad- 
dles, and harnesses, and whips of all kinds, to sell. 
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“ August,” said Elvie, as soon as he came in 
sight of this store, “here are some whips. Let 
us go in and buy some new riding-whips. Ours 
are almost worn out.” 

So they went in and bought a couple of ele- 
gant little riding-whips, just suitable for their 
purpose. They gave away their old riding-whips, 
as soon as they returned to the tavern, to two 
small boys who were playing horses on the side- 
walk, opposite to the house next to the tavern. 
The boys were extremely pleased to get such val- 
uable presents in so unexpected a manner. 


aan Qtem 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


FINDING A LINE. 


Tue next day after this, the boys, in ascending 
from the Connecticut Valley, on the eastern side, 
came to a long, winding hill; and the sight of it, 


or rather, the beginning of the ascent of it, re- 


minded Elvie of the story which August had 
promised to tell him. 

“ August,” said he, “ you promised to tell me 
a story the next time we came to a long hill.” 

“Once there was a man,” said August, begin- 
ning his story at once, “who had a boy named 
Hugo. Hugo had a cousin named Tubbie.” 

“TI think they had very funny names,” said 
Elvie. 

“Their names were rather funny, I admit,” 
said August. 

August was very apt, in making up his stories, 
to choose queer names for the characters, espe- 
cially when the story was intended to illustrate 
any particularly abstruse point. This was with 
the view of combining amusement with instruc- 
tion. 

“ Tubbie was eight years old,” continued Au- 
gust, “and Hugo was twelve. Thus Tubbie’s 
age was just two thirds that of Hugo. It is 
important to remember this, because the point of 
the story turns upon it in some measure. 

“Early in the spring Tubbie came to make 
Hugo a visit. He was to remain all summer 
with him. Among their other plans for amuse- 
ment, the boys determined to have two little gar- 
dens. What put this into their heads was, that 
the gardener began to work in the garden the 
very day that Tubbie came, and was then raking 
off the stubble, and preparing to dig the ground. 

“So Hugo asked his father if he would give 
him and Tubbie two beds, one for each of them. 

“His father said he would give the boys one 
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of the borders of the garden, and that they might 
divide it between them. It was the long border, 
he said, with the two pear-trees in it, which 
reached from the summer-house along the west 
wall to the northwest corner of the garden. He 
told the boys that they might divide this border 
between them in proportion to their ages. Tubbie 
was just two thirds as old as Hugo, and so he 
was to have two thirds as much land. That is, 
if you were to divide the whole length of the 
border into five equal parts, then Tubbie was to 
have the portion of the border extending as far 
as two of these parts, and Hugo was to have what 
was left, namely, the other three parts. Thus 
Tubbie’s portion would be two thirds as much as 
Hugo’s portion, and it would be two fifths of the 
whole. Tubbie’s part was to be next the sunm- 
mer-house, and Hugo’s next the corner. 

“ Hugo asked his father if he would not go out 
into the garden and measure it off for them, and 
put a stake down. 

“ But his father said that the boys must meas- 
ure it ‘themselves, if they wanted it measured. 
He said that perhaps they would not wish to have 
it measured at all, for they might conclude to cul- 
tivate the whole in common. Or they might be- 
gin to cultivate it in common, and afterward con- 
clude to divide it, so as finally to let each one 
take his portion. 

“¢ At any rate,’ said he, ‘there it is. The line 
separating your two portions, is just two fifths of 
the way along the border from the summer-house, 
and three fifths of the way from the corner, and 


you must measure it for yourselves, if you wish 


to find where the line is.’ 

“The boys concluded that it would be diffi- 
cult for them to measure the border in fifths, as 
their father had described, and they determined to 
keep the land all together, and cultivate it in 
common. So they began digging. 

“ They had not gone far before they got into a 
dispute about the depth of the digging. Tubbie 
being small, and finding it hard to dig, concluded 
that it was not necessary to dig very deep. But 
Hugo said that unless the ground was dug up 
well, the flowers and things would not grow. 

“ After some discussion on this subject, the 
boys concluded, on the whole, to divide the bor- 
der, and each one to take his portion of it; for 


then, as Hugo said, each of them might dig his - 


part in his own way. But they did not know 
how to measure the ground so as to find the 
line. 

“« We will guess at it, said Hugo. 
guess near enough.’ 


‘We can 


a 
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“So they walked along the border till they 
came to the middle of it, as near as they could 
judge. 

“*The middle of the border must be about 
here, said Hugo, ‘and the line between your 
portion and mine must be somewhere out this 
way, pointing in the direction of the summer- 
house; for you remember that Tubbie’s portion, 
which was the smallest, was to come next the 
summer-house. 

“*We must go along this way,’ continued 
Hugo, walking toward the summer - house, ‘ till 
we get far enough to make your part two thirds 
as much as mine.’ 

“ So he walked along till he thought he had 
gone about far enough, and then stopped and 
looked down upon the border, and pointing, he 
said that he thought the line must be about there. 

“ But Tubbie thought that that made his part 
of the border too small. He would rather have 
it measured. 

“* But we don’t know how to go to work to 
measure it,’ said Hugo. 

“Then let us go and ask the gardener,’ said 
Tubbie. ‘ He ’ll tell us how.’ 


“ So they went and told the gardener the story. 
“¢The amount of it is, said the gardener, af- 


ter they had got through with their account of 
the affair, ‘ your father has fixed upon a line di- 
viding the border between you in a certain way, 
and you want to find where the line is.’ 

“The boys said yes. That was it exactly. 

“«It is to be divided in such a way,’ said the 
gardener, ‘that Tubbie is to have two thirds as 
much as Hugo, and to have it on the summer- 
house side.’ 

“* Yes,’ said the boys, ‘ and we don’t know how 
to measure it.’ 

“*Tubbie’s having two thirds as much as 
Hugo,’ said the gardener, ‘means that for every 
two parts that Tubbie has, Hugo is to have three. 
Now, if Tubbie goes to the summer-house, and 
Hugo to the wall, and then you both pace off the 
ground, facing toward each other, and Hugo takes 
three steps and Tubbie two, and Hugo three 
again and Tubbie two again, and so until you 
meet, then the place where you meet will be the 
place of the line, because you see that will mark 
the division, where there will be two paces on 
one side to every three on the other. That is, 
the short side will be two thirds of the long por- 
tion, or two fifths of the whole.’ 

“So the boys set off to go back to the border. 

“* Now,’ said they, ‘we will soon find the line.’ 


“So they went, one to one end of the border, 
Vou. II.— No. 23. 33 
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and the other to the other, and began to pace. 
Hugo began first. He put his heel back against 
the wall, and took three steps, counting them as 
he took them, — one, two. three. 

“* Now Tubbie, said he, ‘ you must take two 
steps.’ So Tubbie took two steps, and counted 
them aloud as he advanced, — one, two. 

“Then Hugo took three steps again, and then 
Tubbie took two again, and so they went on, un- 
til they came together. It did not come out ex- 
actly even, but it came near enough, they thought ; 
and so they marked the place in the path in front 
of the border, by turning round upon their heels, 
so as to make an indentation in the ground. 





I 


“ They observed, too, that at a little distance 
from the path, on the other side of it from the 
border, there was a large apple-tree, which hap- 
pened to come about opposite to the indentation 
in the ground ; and as they thought that this in- 
dentation would soon become effaced by their foot- 
steps, in walking to and fro along the path, they 
determined to take the tree for the bound, and’ to 
consider the space opposite to it in the border as 
the division between the two portions of the land 

“‘There!’ said Hugo, ‘now we ’ve found 
where the line is exactly.’” 
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“Do you think they had found it exactly?” 
asked August, having gone thus far with his story. 

“ Not exactly,” said Elvie, “because you see 
their pacing did not come out exactly even.” 

“ And besides that,” said August, “their paces, 
as they stepped them off, could not have been ex- 
actly equal. Hugo, being a bigger boy, would nat- 
urally take longer steps than Tubbie. And then, 
besides, they could not step exactly alike at each 
stride, so as to make the paces that either of the 
boys measured equal to one another. Then 
there was nothing like exactness in the mark 
which they made in the path, by grinding their 
heels into the ground. The holes which their 
heels made were several inches across. So that 
all you could say would be that they had found 
out pretty nearly where the line was, and marked 
the place roughly.” 


“ Yes,” said Elvie, “to mark the place exactly 


they ought to have put a stake down.” 

“ But that would not have marked the place 
exactly,” replied August, “for the stake itself 
would have had some breadth.” 

“They might have made a very fine chalk 
mark across the edging of the border,” answered 
Elvie, — “ that is, if there was any edging. Was 
there any ?” 
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“ Yes,” said August, “there was an edging of 
boards, very straight and true. But the chalk 
mark, however fine they might have made it, 
would have had some breadth. Then, besides, un- 
less their measuring had been very accurate in- 
deed, the chalk mark might have been altogether 
on one side of the true line.” 

“ Then there is no way of finding the true line 
exactly,” said Elvie. 

“No,” said August. “It is impossible. You 
can find it as near as you please, by being more 
and more exact in your measuring, and more 
and more minute and delicate in your marking, 
but you can’t find it exactly. If you should get 
it within a hair, it might still be a hundredth part 
of a hair out of the way, and that would prevent 
its being the tiue line.” 

“T don’t think there is any use in being so ex- 
act as that,” said Elvie. 

“There is not any use,” replied August. 
“That is, it is not necessary for any practical 
purpose. What I am talking about is, not what 
is useful, but what is true. It is plain that 
what I have said must be true, for the middle 
is the middle, and any thing that is the millionth 
part of a hair out of the way, is not in the mid- 
dle.” 
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[Concluded.] 


He was right. It wasn’t the kitten but it 
was Something; for, springing nimbly after the 
ball, came a funny little fellow about nine inches 
high, dressed in a pea-green jacket and tights. 
His eyes were tremendous, compared with the 
size of his bedy, and he wore two long, wispy 
feathers in his cap. 

Without noticing the children, he skipped 
about, staring here and there with his great 
eyes, until he found the ball. 

“ Here it is!” he squeaked. 

“ Roll it back, Grasshopper!” piped a fresh, 
pleasant voice, from the croquet-field. 

“T can’t, Miss Daisy; it’s down in a hole.” 

“ Bad luck! bad luck!” said another voice, as 
grumpy as the other was sweet ; and then a huge, 
fat fellow, broader than he was high, dressed in a 
dark-green jacket and a white vest, came forth 
with great soft jumps. 

He was n't so very large in reality, but he 


looked enormous beside Master Grasshopper, and 
his mouth was as wide as his body. He squatted 
down by the ball, with his feet close to it, and his 
hands on his knees. 

“Umph !” he grunted, looking full at the nim- 
ble fellow in green. 

“Your turn, Mister Bull Frog!” sang out an- 
other little voice. 

Thereupon, the fat fellow made a leap, and 
sending the ball before him as he went, vanished 
behind the bushes. Master Grasshopper also 
gave a hop or two, and disappeared. 

“ Was n't that funny ?” whispered May, trem- 
bling. “I’m not'so dreadful frightened, are you, 
Charley ?” 

“Of course not. I’m nota girl. But if you 
want to go home, I'll go. Somebody ’s using the 
balls, — that’s certain.” 

But May was not to be so easily coaxed 
away. 
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“Oh no!” she said. “I wouldn’t go back 
now for any thing. I’m Gorne cLosER !” 

What could Charley do but follow her? Be- 
sides, he was really very anxious to know what 
was going on. They dodged here and there 
among the bushes on tiptoe, and finally found a 
good hiding-place, from which they could see the 
whole croquet-field perfectly. 

“Did you ever!” exclaimed May, under her 
breath, and gazing with the greatest astonishment 
at the scene before her. “Sure as I live, Char- 
ley, they ’re fairies !” 

“That ’s so, by Josh!” he answered, in the 
same tone, staring as wildly as May. 

No wonder the adventurers were astonished, 
and no wonder they forgot to be frightened ! 

What did they see? They saw, in the bright 
moonlight, nine little men and women, not one of 
them over ten inches high, all having the gayest 
possible time, playing a game of croquet! None 
of the little folk had a mallet, but they managed 
to roll the balls very well, by kicking them with 
their tiny feet. Eight were playing, in partrers ; 
and a ninth, the nimble little fellow in tights, 
was kept busy hunting up the stray balls of the 
players. 

There was a little lady in a short, spreading 
white dress, and a rough little yellow jockey hat. 
Her partner had spreading green trousers and 
shoes, trimmed with points, but the rest of his 
dress was yellow. He was such a stiff, dressy 
fellow, and so fond of showing himself off, that 
he went by the name of Dandy Lion. This pair 
had the white and yellow balls. 

Another lady, whom they called Pimpy, or 
Pimpernel, was the sprightliest, airiest little fairy 
that ever was seen. Her garments were covered 
with the smallest of scarlet blossoms, and her 
laugh was like the distant echo of merry music. 

Strangely enough, her companion was a gloomy 
fellow in half-mourning, — fairies’ half-mourning, 
of green and black. He hed a shining black cap, 
black boots, black gloves, black buttons, and a 
black brooch. May did n’t wonder, when she 
heard him regaling his bright little partner with 
an account of the many funerals that had oc- 
curred in his family, that he went among his 
companions by the nickname of Huckle Bury, 
chough really, as she overheard Miss Daisy in- 
forming Dandy Lion, he belonged to the gay Lus- 
sacia family. Sometimes, too, when he was ex- 
tra dismal, they called him Blue Bury, — in fact, 
he had quite a number of fancy titles. 

“ Alas! dear Miss Pimpy,” he whined, while 
he and his partner were awaiting their turn to 
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play, “ sometimes they have ploughed under whole 
rows of my little brothers and sisters in one day.” 

“That ’s dreadful!” said Pimpernel. “ It 
keeps you in mourning all the time, don’t it?” 

“Very nearly,” he answered ; “sometimes, in 
the spring, I wear white, and a few delicate 
shades of red or purple; but I can’t keep in 
colors long.” 

“Oh!” sighed Pimpernel. “But why do you 
do it? None of the rest of us wear mourning if 
we can help it. As for me, my folks are taken 
off by hundreds ; yet I never wear black. Red ’s 
my color, — the brightest red I can find.” 

“ That’s because you ’re so sunny and happy, 
dear Pimpy.” 

“T suppose so,” answered the little lady, cheer- 
ily ; “you know our family gets its name from 
the word to laugh.” 

“Now, where did you learn that?” asked 
Huckle Bury. 

“From a long-faced mortal in a great-coat, 
who walked near me once with some children. 
He picked up one of my little sisters, and pulled 
her to pieces; and then he told the children how 
we Anagallises got our name from a Greek word, 
meaning to laugh. ‘The herb is said to be 
cheering in its effects, he said, as he walked 
on. Humph! much we felt like laughing just 
then !” 

The third pair of players were of quite a dif- 
ferent kind. The lady wore a stiff orange-colored 
walking suit, speckled with black ; and she prob- 
ably belonged to the fairy nobility, for the rest 
called her Lady Bird, and allowed her quite to 
walk over them with her airs and lofty ways. 
Her companion was a rattling, lumbersome fellow 
in brown, who clicked against his ball every time 
he pushed it. These two had the orange ball 
and the brown, and they seemed to enjoy the 
game, though in a queer, formal way, peculiar to 
themselves. 

The fourth pair were the most oddly mated of 
all. One was fat and clumsy; the other, slender 
and graceful as a reed. Besides having the ugli- 
est of ugly mouths, the gentleman had eyes which 
bulged out worse than a lobster’s; but the lady, 
Miss Grass, rejoiced in the loveliest eyes in the 
world. They were of such a beautiful blue, that 
the fairies all called her Blue-eyed Grass; her 
garments, too, were as graceful and airy as his 
were clumsy and metallic,— and yet the pair 
seemed to play very well together. In fact, if the 
truth must be told, Bull Frog evidently was very 
much in love with Blue Eyes; but he had such 
a jerky, sullen way of expressing his feelings, 
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that she always waved herself away from him 
whenever he addressed her. 

Now you know all the queer little folk whom 
May and Charley saw playing croquet. Huckle 
Bury had the black ball, and his partner, Pim- 
pernel, had the red; Daisy had the white, Dandy 
Lion the yellow; Lady Bird the orange, Mr. 
Beetle the brown ; and the remaining two balls, 
the green and the blue, belonged to that puffy 
fellow in the whitish vest, and his sweet little 
partner with the bright blue eyes. 

The game went merrily on. It was astonish- 
ing how well the quick little creatures managed 
the balls, and what excellent shots they made. 
Charley and May became quite excited in just 
watching the game; and altogether, as it was as 
light as day, and they could hear every word that 
was said, and at the same time were not in the 
least noticed by the players, they had a grand 
time of it. For once, it was vastly more inter- 
esting to look on, than to have played themselves, 
in a stolen game of two. 

It was funny to see how the fairies managed 
a tight-croquet. As they had no mallet, it be- 
came necessary for the player’s partner to lend 
assistance in all such cases. When the two balls 
were adjusted close together, one player would 
place his or her foot firmly upon the attacking 
ball, while the other would kick it with all the 
force possible. This plan worked admirably un- 
til it came to be Blue Eyes’ turn to croquet 
Huckle Bury’s ball. 

“ Now, Blue Eyes, you naughty child,” laughed 
Pimpernel, blushing scarlet, “it is n’t fair for 
Huckle Bury to be croqueted again. He has 
been half an hour trying to get through that 
third wicket.” 

Huckle Bury sighed pathetically. 

“ Yes I shall, too,” laughed Miss Grass in great 
glee. “Put your feet on the ball, Mr. Bull 
Frog.” 

Alas! Bull Frog was so clumsy and corpu- 
lent, that he could n’t obey orders, though he tried 
desperately to do so. 

“ Sit down on it, then,” suggested Blue - eyed 
Grass. 

Happy thought! If Mr. Bull Frog knew how 
to do any thing in this world, it was sitting down. 
He was master of the situation at once. All the 
fairies tittered to see him trying to prim his 
mouth, and roll his goggle -eyes sweetly at his 
lady-love, as he planted himself upon the ball. 

Alas ! again. Blue Eyes, feeling that great 
effort on her part was called for, gave such a ve- 
hement kick (for her), that her love-sick Bull 
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Frog, taking the action to himself, tumbled almost 
broken-hearted from the ball. 

“ A flinch! a flinch !” cried every body. “ You 
may bring your ball back, Huckle Bury !” 

Huckle Bury obeyed with alacrity ; but when 
he went back to where Miss Pimpernel stood bal- 
ancing herself on one toe, he sighed deeply. 

“ Now, what ’s the matter ?” laughed Pimper- 
nel. 

“Nothing, Pimpy!” answered her mournful 
companion, “only, whenever I hear a shout like 
that we have just heard, it always reminds me 
of the season when our people are gathered and 
put into baskets, and giants go about the streets 
selling us, with that terrible ery ‘ Huckleberries ! 
Huckleberries !’ which, you know, Pimpy dear, 
means nothing more nor less than being eaten 


_ alive.” 


“ Dear me!” exclaimed Pimpernel, with much 
feeling ; then suddenly changing her tone, she 
cried merrily, — “Oh, oh, oh! Lady Bird, that 
is.n’t fair; mallets up!” 

“ Yes, mallets up!” cried three or four, — 
meaning toes, of course. 

Notwithstanding their care that Lady Bird 
should not help her partner in directing his ball, 
Mr. Beetle made such a fine stroke, that all 
agreed it would require but a few more turns 
(provided he was not croqueted) for him to reach 
the next wicket. 

“ Lady Bird,” he whispered, after this brilliant 
performance, “let this game decide my fate. If 
we win it, promise that, not for this night only, 
but forever, thou wilt stand by my side.” 

“ Nonsense !”- exclaimed Lady Bird, rather 
snappishly. “ Don’t you know better than to 
talk such silly stuff to a widow, and the mother 
of a family?” 

“ We can put them out to board, dearest,” gen- 
tly rattled Mr. Beetle. 

“ For shame!” was the indignant reply. “ Do 
you think any thing ever would iempt me to put 
the little darlings away from me! I forgot to fan 
out the lamp before I left home; and ever since 
I’ve been here, it seems as if a voice were sing- 
ing to me, — 

« ‘Lady Bird! Lady Bird! fly away home ; 

Your house is on fire! Your children will burn!’” 


“Let me go to them, dearest,” sighed: the art- 
ful Mr. Beetle. 

“ You!” she shrieked faintly. 
frighten them to death. Besides, it would break 
up the game. Your turn, White!” 

Daisy prepared to make a grand stroke, — then 


“ Why, youd 
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started back in dismay. 
fiend !” she cried. 
Surely enough! a great Dragon-fly was near- 


ing the croquet-field. 
a bas 


“Here comes the arch 


He soon poised himself, in 

licious way, on the top of the fifth arch. 
“No use in my trying to get through,” sighed 
Daisy. 

“Get your ball in position, then,” counseled 
Dandy Lion, who watched her every movement 
with great interest. 

Daisy gave a very careful stroke; but, some- 
how, the ball glanced off, landing far beyond the 
wicket. 

Thereupon the arch fiend turned a somersault, 
and flew off to tickle the nose of a bad little boy 
in the next county, who was fond of killing ants. 

“Good! He’s gone!” cried Huckle Bury, 
whose turn it was to play. “ But who is that, 
over there by the woods ?” 

“Oh, that’s only the old witch, Hazel, looking 
for water,” answered Pimpy. “ She’ll not trouble 
us. You hit too hard, Mr. Huckle Bury. But 
never mind. I'll help you.” 

“Look at Bull Frog’s ball,” groaned Huckle 
Bury. 

“What of it!” she answered, cheerily. “I 
play before he does. I can put you through, and 
use him afterward, you know. Your turn, Yel- 
low !” 

“Oh, excuse me!” cried Dandy Lion, trip- 
ping across the field, and hitting his ball reck- 
lessly. “I thought it was Mr. Bull Frog’s turn.” 

“O Dandy, Dandy! What did you do that 
for?” cried Daisy, piteously. “You’ve put my 
ball just where Blue Eyes can hit it!” 

“No danger of Blue-eyed Grass trying that 
sort of thing again,” sneered Mr. Beetle, who, 
as we know, had reasons of his own for being 
bitter. 

“TIsn’t there?” laughed the undaunted Miss 
Grass, roqueting the white ball of course. 

“ Poor Daisy! I won’t croquet her,” she said, 
after a moment’s hesitation, during which her 
partner eyed her anxiously, (and when Bull Frog 
eyed any one, you can imagine his expression ! ) 

“You must! You must!” cried the little 
people. “You must croquet after making a ro- 
quet — that ’s the rule.” 

Blue-eyed Grass, who was entirely too delicate 
to venture a loose-croquet, looked defiant for a mo- 
ment; then Bull Frog and she held a consultation, 
and the result was that, this time, the lady sat 
down upon the ball, and her lover proceeded to 
attend to the croquet. 

Alas! Alas again ! 


Poor Bull Frog! Over- 
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whelmed at the thought of pressing the very ball 
on which his beloved Blue Eyes was seated, he 
gave an ecstatic leap, and, before any one could 
wink, Bull Frog and balls went flying across the 
croquet-field, leaving poor Blue Eyes seated dis- © 
consolately upon the ground. 

All was confusion in an instant. Beetle, Huckle 
Bury, and Dandy Lion, all rushed to lift the lit- 
tle lady to her feet; and their partners condoled 
together over the mortification of their sister in 
having such a stupid, ridiculous partner. Then 
Bull Frog came jumping back in such a fearfully 
puffy and indignant state, that he looked as if he 
had swallowed both the balls, — as indeed Master 
Grasshopper insisted he had, for they were no- 
where to be found. 

Thus, amid a confusion of piping voices and 
silvery laughter, that made May think of a little 
musical box playing all its tunes at once, the game 
broke up. In vain, after a few moments, Master 
Grasshopper begged them to “go on.” Daisy. 
and Dandy Lion were seated on the grass, bob- 
bing their heads at each other; Beetle and Lady 
Bird were marching stiffly about, companions still, 
though both in a very embarrassed state of mind ; 
Bull Frog was sobbing his excuses into the ear 
of Blue-eyed Grass; Master Grasshopper sat on 
a stone, trying to cross his kinky legs, and separ- 
ate his too wispy feathers; and Pimpernel and 
Huckle Bury were engaged in something very 
like a flirtation. 

“ Really, Mr. Huckle Bury,” said Pimpy, shak- 
ing the tiny red blossoms in her hair, and laugh- 
ing softly, “ with your melancholy disposition, how 
did you ever become such a fine croquet player?” 

“ Because I wished to be worthy of being a 
certain person’s partner,” he whispered. 

“Oh well, really — who can the person be ?” 
she retorted, blushing brightly. - Then, seeing that 
he was about to answer, she added, in a quieter 
tone, —“ As for me, I hardly know whether I’ve 
been playing a game, or having a fit of the blues, 
Mr. Huckle Bury.” 

“ Why ?” he asked. 

“Because you ’re sovery solemn. Not ever hav- 
ing any thorns, or any thing of that kind to con- 
tend with, one would think you would be as happy 
as the summer is long. Instead of that, you ’re ”— 

“ Ah! but the sun beats down upon my bushes 
fearfully,” he sighed. 

“Don’t think of that,” said Pimpy, earnestly. 
“ Think, rather, of how they serve to shade the 
little plants beneath, that might not be able to 
stand the hot san at all.” 

“How good you are!” exclaimed Huckle 
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Bury, sending bits of moonlight at her from the 
depths of his shining black buttons. 
“ Not so very,” laughed Pimpy; but it is so 
_ much pleasanter to do good, than to be comfort- 
able ourselves. That’s why I always put out my 
flowers in bare, rocky places, whenever I can ; it 
cheers them up so.” 

“Bless your heart, Pimpy !” 

“Ha, ha!” she laughed lightly. “Mr. Bull 
Frog and Blue Eyes have had a quarrel ; see 
how sullen he looks! poor Bull Frog !” 

“Poor Bull Frog!” echoed Huckle Bury, jeal- 
ous in an instant. 

“Certainly. I’m really sorry for him. He 
can’t help being clumsy, you know, nor having 
such a queer voice. Do look! If he has n’t left 
Blue Eyes, and hidden away behind my rock!” 

“ Your rock, Pimpy?” 

“Yes. This used to be a wild sort of place; 
and so I set my flowers trailing over those boul- 

-ders. Since the mortals have made the place so 
beautiful and smooth, they have spared the rock 
for the sake of the flowers. That lovely little 
pond, too, with the moon in it, has always been 
here, though it used to be choked with rough 
weeds ; my blossoms used to run down to it often 
when there was a breeze. Now and then, some 


of my young plants Ly the boulder find their way 
out on the level places, and settle there ; and then 
the gardener, when he mows the croquet-field, 
cuts off their heads.” 

“ Outrageous !” exclaimed Huckle Bury.. “ I'll 
never let my ball roll over one of their poor lit- 


tle bodies, you may rely upon that! Our sweet 
Queen made me Knight of the Black Ball, you 
know, when she divided the croquet honors among 
us last moon. Not a pimpernel piant shall ever 
bend for me!” 

Pimpy thanked him; and then, almost in a 
whisper, said, — “ And Ill do as much for you, 
Mr. Huckle Bury.” 

“May the spirit of the violets bless you, dear 
Pimpy !” he cried, in great joy. “Yes, Pimpy ; 
I did n’t like to say any thing about it, for I’ve 
made up my mind to look more on the bright 
side of things for the future; but, really, it’s 
common, in some parts of the country, for mor- 
tals to cut down hundreds of my bushes, when 
they ’re making a croquet-field.” 

“Very well!” said Pimpernel, in the most de- 
cided way. “Titania herself crowned me Queen 
of the Red Ball, so I can safely promise to look 
to your rights. No ball of mine shall ever cross 
root or stubble of a cut down huckleberry bush.” 

“ My own precious Pimpy!” 
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Now May and Charley heard all this little dia- 
logue distinctly, for it took place close by the 
shrubbery in which they were hidden. They 
heard the compact made; and, what is more, 
they saw it sealed with the daintiest kiss that a 
Pimpernel can give or take. 

Daisy and Dandy Lion, who, you know, had 
been chatting together on the grass, ev:dently had 
overheard a part of this conversation ; for when 
the children turned toward them, they heard them 
making a similar agreement. Daisy promised her 
partner, on her solemn faith as Lady of the White, 
that she never would let ball of hers roll over the 
body of a poor beheaded dandelion ; and he, as 
Knight of the Yellow, swore by the gold of all 
the lilies, that every ball of his color should hold 
the slightest thread of a daisy-stem sacred, for- 


‘ever and ever. 


And then these two also sealed their compact 
after the manner legalized by fairies. . 

Now it chanced that Lady Bird and Mr. Beetle 
were stalking about within hearing distance, and 
(since Mr. Beetle had declared that he was so 
very fond of little lady-birds ; that for years he 
had been longing to adopt a few dozen of them as 
his own) they, too, pledged themselves to look out 
for each other in the matter of croquet. 

Beetle, as Knight of the Brown, solemnly prom- 
ised that no ball of his color should ever roll over 
a dear little lady-bird; and she, as Lady of the 
Orange, declared that, tough as beetles were, and 
able to take care of themselves, in future every 
orange-tinted ball should turn aside for the beetle 
kind. 

All this time poor Blue-eyed Grass sat rocking 
herself independently, and looking up at the sky. 
Nobody cared for her, she felt; and as for her 
blue balls ever going over bull-frogs, — why, the 
frogs must take their chance, she said to herself, 
and that was all there was about it. 

“Do you know, Charley,” said May, in the 
faintest of whispers, “I’m afraid it’s real mean 
for us to stand here listening to every word the 
beautiful little people say. But, oh what a won- 
derful secret we have discovered !” 

Instantly all the fairies broke forth in merry 
laughter, —laughter so light and sweet, that it 
seemed almost to be trickling from the flowers 
that stood by, shaking their bright, dew-dipt faces 
in the moonlight. 

“ Hear the little mortal!” cried Master Grass- 
hopper, springing at a bound from the middle 
wicket to the top of the big stone at the side of 
the croquet - ground, —“ hear the little mortal! 
I knew she was there, all the time, — yes, and & 
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mortal boy as well. Now, my fine fairies, you 
are found out!” 

Another merry peal; next a flutter of soft 
farewells ; then (as the moon was sailing behind 
some fleecy clouds) Grasshopper led the way with 
a glow-worm lantern, and the little procession 
floated away, singing, — 

« Good-night! Good-night ! 
Mortal children! never say 
You have seen the fairies play. 
Plight us with your truesi word 
Ne’er to tell what you have heard. 
Good-night! Good-night ! ” 

Charley and May stood hand in hand listening, 
— listening, until it seemed to them that the very 
stars took up the chorus, and carried it far away 
into the night. 


No wonder the children were hard to arouse 
the next morning; no wonder Miss Green, the 
governess, declared that something had disturbed 
her im the night, though she had o’t the least idea 
what it was; and no wonder Charley and May, 
since that moonlight game, have been the greatest 
croquet players in all the country round ! 

They know the mystery of the balls. Catch 
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them selecting the white mallet for a field where 
the dandelions have been, — or the yellow,.where 
daisies have ever reared their pretty heads ! 
Catch thea attempting to make a stroke with 
orange mallet or brown, while beetle or lady-bird 
creeps in the way of their bali! and catch them 
ever selecting red on a croquet-field made on the 
site of a former huckleberry patch ! 

In fact, they generally take the blue and the 
green mallets, if they can get them, feeling that 
these are the free colors, because from what they 
saw that night, they are sure that Bull Frog and 
Blue-eyed Grass have been on bad terms ever 
since. 


And how did J come to know any thing of the 
wonderful secret? Well, the fact is, May and 
Charley have never betrayed it; but Pimpernel 
told it to her friend, the Miller; and the Miller 
told it to his cousin, the Butterfly; and Butterfly 
carried it to the Rose; and Rose whispered it to 
her neighbor, the Honeysuckle; and Honeysuckle 
told it to her lover, the Humming- bird; and 
Humming-bird told it to our little Canary, Dick, 
—and Dick told me. 
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BY F. 0. C. DARLEY. 


We arrived at Geneva on Friday, after a hot 
and fatiguing ride, all night, in a crowded train. 
Our companions were an amiable Englishman and 
his wife, one American, and a dirty French offi- 
cer, who thrust a small poodle into his pocket 
every time the guard appeared, as dogs are con- 
traband articles on French railroads. There being 
one seat left, which we wished to retain, we inge- 
niously constructed a drowsy foreigner out of a 
carpet - bag, two shawls, and an umbrella, sur- 
mounted by a cap; this had the desired effect, 
and we remained free from intrusion for the 
rest of the journey. 

To-day being Sunday, and consequently a hol- 
iday, the whole place is alivé with people. Our 
windows overlook Lake Leman, and I have a 
most lovely view of Mont Blanc in the distance, 
its snow-covered summit flushed with the rays of 
the setting sun. Below me boats are lying at the 
wharf, gayly decorated with flags, while the pass- 
ing steamers occasionally fire a gun, which is an- 
swered by another on the opposite shore. On 


the quay, near by, Lsee the ponderous German, 
with his pipe and best suit, lounging heavily 
along ; the light Frenchman, with cigar and poo- 
dle ; while the English and American tourists, 
with unlimited families, stare about them, armed 
with the inevitable Murray. The boats, as well 
as the larger craft here, have the lateen sail, 
which is very graceful, and harmonizes with the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery. 

Yesterday, we took the small steamer up the 
Lake to Chillon, to see the famous castle, a dis- 
tance of fifty miles. The views are grand be- 
yond any thing you can imagine: on our left 
were lovely hills dotted with villages and green 
with vineyards; while on our right rose lofty 
mountains, the noble Mont Blane towering above 
them. The Castle of Chillon is built upon a rock 
which projects into the Lake. An old German 
conducted us through the building and gave us 
its history, with which you are familiar. In the 
dungeon, where Bonnivard was confined for six 
years, we were shown the pillar with the iron 
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ring to which he was attached, and the hole in 
front of it, worn by his feet in the solid rock ; 
the space over which his chain allowed him to 
move not being over eight feet. I sat on the 


base of the pillar, and, like a great boy, put my 
feet in the foot-prints,— they have been there 
three hundred and thirty years. Near them, on 
another pillar, is Byron’s name cut in the stone 
by himself, when on a visit there. Just beyond 
is another dungeon, crossed by a beam, twelve 
feet above the ground, on which the poor wretches, 
foand guilty of political offenses, were hung, dur- 
ing the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. I could 
see where the rope had, in many places, cut into 
the wood. In another room was pointed out to 
us a hole from which steps descended into dark- 
ness. “Observe,” said the guide, pointing down, 
“there are but three; he who was told to walk 
down, found no fourth step, but fell a distance of 
eighty feet into the Lake beneath!” The inven- 
tion of a fiend! We saw, also, the apartments 
of the Duke and Duchess of Savoy; they are 
quaint, but unfurnished. . . . 


My last letter was from Chamonix, and in- 
‘closed a sketch of our ascent of the Flégére, 
which I found a very hair-erecting process, and 
which we accomplished on the backs of mules, 
with guides for the ladies. I brought up the rear 
on a critter that looked like an apple on four 
sticks. The tormenting propensity these creatures 
have for walking on the outer edge of these 
mountain passes, is rather alarming to the inex- 
perienced. You sometimes look down, two thou- 
sand feet, over your mule’s neck, as he turns an 
angle of the road, inte the misty depths below. 
The view we beheld on reaching the top of La 
Fiégére was glorious! It embraces the entire 
chain of Mont Blanc, from the Col de Balme to 
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the Glacier des Bossons. Directly opposite were 
the glittering points of the Aiguilles Vertes, 
which rose before us like a mighty vision; the 
clouds floating about their lofty peaks, now shut- 
ting them from our sight, and now revealing them, 
with a strange phosphorescent light playing upon 
their snow-clad summits, which were dazzling in 
their splendor. 

Our next visit was to the Montanvert. After 
reaching the top, or rather the point, from which 
it is usual to descend to the Mer de Glace, we left 
our mules, and crossed the famous Glacier, where, 
though surrounded by snow and ice, the heat was 
so great that I was glad to throw off my coat, and 
walk, staff in hand, without it. After crossing, 
we crept along the Mauvais Pas—a fearfully 
narrow ledge of rock — like flies, till we came to 


.a chilet, where we stopped half an hour for re- 


freshment. Soon after leaving the chalet, we re- 


mounted our mules, which had been brought by a 
boy to this point. During our absence from the 


ss 


village of Chamonix, a dreadful accident had 
taken place. Three young Englishmen, who had 
ascended Mont Blanc, on the day previous, with- 
out guides, in descending, fell a distance of three 
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hundred feet -— they had all been tied together 
by a rope attached to the waist. One of them was 
instantly killed, and the others terribly bruised. 
The dead body lay all day and night on the moun- 
tain. I saw it distinctly through a glass, where 
it seemed but a speck upon the snow. Eight 
guides were sent to aid the sufferers, and all the 
people of the village seemed to sympathize with 
the unfortunate adventurers. 

We went by the pass of 
the Téte Noire to Vernayaz, 
stopping for the night at the 
Hotel de la Cascade, in view 
of a charming waterfall. The 
manner of bed-making in these 
inns is quite peculiar. Here 
we found, for the first time, 
the German arrangement of 
two beds for each person, and, 
on retiring at night, slipped 
into them like a bit of ham 
between two slices of bread, 
and reappeared in the morn- 
ing, head first, like cautious 
turtles. After leaving this 
pleasant little inn, we passed 
through a country which was 
picturesque and romantic in 
the highest degree. We were 
quite charmed by the rude 
shrines which stood by the 
wayside, particularly* by one 
placed upon a bridge span- 
ning a foaming cascade which 
plunged a thousand feet into 
the wooded vale below. 

Upon reaching Vernayaz, 
we took leave of our obliging 
guides, and my apple on four 
sticks, who had been my com- 
panion during all our pleasant 
excursions in this neighbor- 
hood, — and took the cars for 
Vevay, where we intend to 
remain several days. The 
Hotel Monnet is a large, hand- 
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My last letter was from Vevay, and, as we 
have been ever since moving, either on horse or 
mule-back, I have had but little opportunity of 
writing until to-day. We have ascended and de- 
scended, partly on foot and partly on horseback, 
mountains ten thousand feet high, — at one time 
wading ankle deep in snow. J. and D. were as- 
sisted by the guides.on foot, it being too steep for 
the horses ; in fact, they were often compelled to 








some house, and is filled with 
people, chiefly Americans. 
Three times a week we have a band which 
plays during dinner, and again for dancing in 
the evening. We were fortunate in securing 
apartments overlooking the Lake, as I can sit 
at my window and sketch the opposite shore, 
which is extremely beautiful. 


sit down and rest, finding the violent exertion of 
struggling against both wind and snow quite too 
much for them. I do not think that we shall at- 
tempt a snow-peak again, it is so fatiguing. In 
some places, we passed over a path barely three 
feet wide, with a descent on one side of from two 
to three thousand feet, which produced a rigidity 
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of muscles and stiffness of hair which was decid- 
edly unpleasant! A slip of the foot would have 
made pap of us for Swiss babies in an instant ! 
From Vevay to Sion we went by rail, but so 
slowly, we were able to enjoy the beautiful scen- 
ery by which we were surrounded, the quaint 
towers, and curiously-dressed people. At Sion 
we hired an open carriage, in which we travelled 
to Visp. As we left the town, the sun was sink- 
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We passed the night in a dismal ina near a 
pretty chalet, of which I send you a sketch. In 
the morning, took horses and guides for Zermatt, 
where we remained three days, ascended to the 
Riffelberg and Gorner Grat, returned to Visp, 
and found the driver, who had brought us from 
Sion, hovering about the inn, hoping that we 
would reéngage him, which we did, and so jour- 
neyed on, through the lovely Rhone Valley, to the 
glacier which is the source of the river Rhone. 
Everywhere in the fields, we saw women busily at 
work, making hay and carrying enormous loads 
of it to the barns, being really treated as beasts 
of burden, for horses are rarely used by the farm- 
ers. The villages are extremely filthy, and the 
women villainously ugly; nearly all who are over 
forty years of age are afflicted with the goitre, 


. which increases their charms,— many of them, 


ing slowly in the west, and the view, as we looked 
back, was most beautiful and picturesque. On 
two hills, in the centre of the town, were two an- 
cient castles of the Middle Ages, rising high 
against the glowing heavens, the sun’s rays pass- 
ing through their battered and crumbling walls, 
and the town below lost in the deep shadows cast 
by their towering forms. 

On our way, we overtook a friend of our driver, 
—a merry Dutchman, — who mounted the box, 
with our permission, and went with us for some 
miles. During his stay, he regaled us with some 
of the national airs, which he howled in the most 
atrocious manner, “ making night hideous.” On 
leaving us, he insisted upon our tasting his wine, 
a keg of which he carried in his arms. Finding 
it useless to deny him, as he still persisted in of- 
fering it, we each took a draught at the bung-hole, 
the generous Dutchman giving the same a grace- 
ful wipe with his shirt-sleeve, as he passed it from 
one to the other. We laughed so heartily we 
could scarcely get it down, but it made him happy, 
and he went on his way rejoicing. 


too, are idiotic. English or Americans are con- 
tinually turning up on the road, — the English- 
man generally on foot, with knapsack on his back 
and an Alpine stock in his hand — sometimes ao- 
companied by ladies. 

At the Rhone Glacier we again mounted 
horses, and proceeded by the Grimsel Pass (a 
Grim-sell we found it!) to this place, where, in a 
most comfortable hotel, we are resting for a few 
days. We passed the night before last at a 
wretched half-way house, where the fleas were 
so thick that, after I had turned in, I fancied my- 
self a pizcushion, into which some one was stick- 
ing pins in various patterng and on both sides, oc 


casionally varying the composition and doing it all 


over again! Meiringen, where we now are, lies 
in a valley surrounded wiih wooded mountains 
and overshadowed by snowy peaks. There is, 
apparently, no outlet from the valley, and on all 
sides we see fine cascades leaping down precipices, 
or gushing from some half-hidden gorge. Occa- 
sionally they illuminate the Falls of Reichenbach 
with colored lights, which has a remarkably beau- 
tiful effect. 
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WILLIE’S CHOICE. 


BY ANNA M. WELLS. 


WILLIE came up to my window, — 
“ Look, mother! the skies are blue; 
The brook at the foot of the garden 
Sings just as it used to do. 


“Come out where the sun will warm you ; 
The lilac’s in blossom, — and see, 

The bird that built there last summer 
Has found his old nest in the tree. 


“Do look how the grass is growing ; 
Do hear how the blue-birds sing ; 

I’m glad that the winter is over, — 
I wish it were always Spring.” 


Willie came up to my window, — 
His lips were all stained with blue ; 
His hat in his hand, — “ Dear mother, 
Here ’s something so nice for you! 


“T’ve been with the men in the meadow, 
Tossing and turning the hay ; 

It scented the air so sweetly, 
I’d like to have stayed all day. 


“ But I saw these berries and flowers, — 
They grew by the old stone wall. 

No season so good as the Summer! 
I like it the best of all.” 


Willie came up to my window, — 
His merry eyes danced with glee : 

“Come out to the gathering, mother ; 
They are shaking the walnut-tree. 


“ The farmer has piled up his pumpkins, 
All shining like heaps of gold: 


He says that the grapes will be ripened 
As soon as the nights grow cold. 


“ The maples have all turned crimson, 
And yellow the ash-leaves fall ; 

Oh, the beautiful days of Autumn! 
Yes, — they are the best of all.” 


Willie came up to my window, — 
I scarcely could see through the pane, 
For the sparkle of frost-work on it, — 
“Oh, mother! Here’s Winter again! 


“ The icicles shine like silver ; 
They hang from the house-top still. 
Come out, mother dear, for I want you 
To see me coast down the hill. 


“ I’ve shoveled a path from the doorway, 
I’m all in a glow, as you see; 

I’ve made a snow man in the garden : 
Well, Winter’s the time for me!” 


“ Willie, come close to the window ; 
I’ll not ask you long to stay ; 
Be patient a moment, my wild bird, 
I’ve just a few words to say. 


“ See, dear, how each changing season 
Succession of gladness brings ; 

We know not from which, as they pass us, 
The greater enjoyment springs. 


“So fitted is each to its purpose, 
Our hearts with content they fill ; 

And ev'ry fair season that leaves us, 
The next one seems fairer still.” 





PEITER, PETER, AND PEER. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Wuat children know nowadays is past belief: 
it is hard to say what they do not know. That 
the stork came and fetched them out of the well 
or the mill-dam, when they were tiny little things, 
and brought them to father and mother, is such an 
old story now that they no longer believe it, and 
yet it is the real truth. 


But how comes it that the little ones are down 
in the mill-dam or the well? Ah! not every 
one knows that, but there are some few who do 
know it. Have you ever looked well at the sky, 
on a clear, starlight night, and watched the many 
shooting-stars? It is as if they were stars that 
fell from the sky and disappeared in the darkness. 
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Even the most learned cannot explain what they 
do not know themselves; nevertheless, when 
one knows it, one can explain it. It is like a 
little candle from a Christmas-tree, that drops 
from the deep blue sky, and is blown out by the 
evening wind. It is a soul spark from our Lord, 
that flies down towards the earth, and when it 
comes into our thick, heavy air, loses its bril- 
liancy, and there only remains of it something 
that our eyes cannot see,—for it is something 
much finer and more delicate than our air, —a 
little child from heaven ; a little‘angel, but with- 
out wings, for it has to become a human child, 
and then what would it do with wings, if it had 
them ? 

Softly it glides through the air, and the wind 
wafts it into a flower,—a dandelion maybe, or 
a rose, or cowslip, — and there it lies and waits. 
It is so light and airy that a fly could carry it 
off, and a bee could do that very easily; but 
when these come to hunt for the sweetness in the 
flower, and find the little air-child lying there in 
the way, they do not whisk it out. Oh no! they 
would never do that; they take it and carry it 
to a water-lily leaf, where they lay it down in 
the warm sunshine, and from the leaf the air- 
child creeps and scrambles into the water, where 
it remains, sleeping and growing till it is big 
enough for the stork to see it; and then he picks 
it up and carries it to some kind family where 
they very much wish for such a sweet little one. 
But how sweet or not it becomes, that depends 
on whether the little one has drunk pure, clear 
water, or whether it has swallowed mud and 
duck-weed the wrong way: that makes one so 
earthy ! 

The stork never chooses, but takes the first 
one he happens to see. One comes into a pleas- 
ant house to kind and loving parents; another 
comes to poor people in great sorrow and misery : 
it would have been much better to remain in 
the mill-dam ! 

The little ones never can remember afterwards 
what they dreamed while they lay in the water 
under the water-lily leaf, where, when evening 
came, they heard the frogs sing “coax, coax, 
gwax;” and that means, in human language, 
“make haste to go to sleep and dream.” Nor 
can they remember in what flower they lay at 
first, nor how it smelt; and yet there is always 
something within them, when they are grown 
men and women, which makes them feel, “ This 
flower I like best ;” that is because it is the one 
they were laid in by the wind, when they were 
air-children. 
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The stork lives to a good old age, and always 
takes an interest in the little ones whom he has 
brought out into the world, and takes note of 
how they get on, and if they behave well. To 
be sure, he cannot do much for them, or in any 
way change any thing in their lives, for he has 
his own large family to attend to, but at least he 
never lets them quite out of his thoughts. 

I know an old and very worthy, honest stork, 
who has had much experience, and has fetched 
many little ones out of the water, and knows 
their histories —in which there always is to be 
found a little mud and duck-weed from the mill- 
dam. I begged him to tell me the history of one 
of them and he said I should have three instead 

“of one, out of the Peitersens’ house. 

That was a remarkably nice family, the Pei- 
tersens ; the father was a member of the common 
council, and that was a great distinction. To 
this home the stork brought a little fellow who 
was called Peiter ; and the year after he brought 
another, and him they called Peter; and when the 
third one came he got the name of Peer; because 
the names of Peiter, Peter, Peer, are all con- 
tained in that of Peitersen. Here then were 
three brothers, — three shooting-stars, — each 
rocked in a flower, then laid under the water-lily 
leaf in the mill-dam, and fetched from there by 
the stork and brought to the Peitersen family, 
who live in the corner house that you have so 
often seen. 

They grew in body and in mind, and wanted 
to be something more than common councilmen. 
Peiter said he wanted to be a robber; he had 
seex the play of “ Fra Diavolo,” and after that 
decided upon the robber business, as the most 
delightful in the world. 

Peter said he would be a soap-fat man, and 
carry a rattle that makes a dreadful noise, — such 
an one as he had heard that soap-fat men in other 
countries have ; and Peer, who was such a good, 
sweet boy, round and plump, but who used to 
bite his nails, — that was his only fault, — Peer 
wanted to be “ Papa.” And this was what each 
said he wanted to be in the world, when people 
asked them about it. 

And then they were sent to school, and the 
one was first and the other last of his class, 
and one came just in between; but for all that 
they might be just as good and as clever, the one 
as the other, — and so they were,—at least so 
said their fond and very clear-sighted parents. 

They went to children’s parties, and they 
smeked cigars when nobody was looking, and they 
made great progress in knowledge and insight. 
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Peiter, from the time he was quite small, was 
quarrelsome and fierce, just as a robber ought to 
be; he was a very naughty boy, but that came, 
his mother said, from worms, — naughty children 
always have something the matter with them, — 
that is mud in the stomach, — from the mill-dam. 
But one day his mother’s new silk gown was the 
worse for his obstinacy and naughtiness. 

“Don’t push the tea-table, my sweet lamb,” 
said his mother. “ You might upset the cream- 
pitcher, and then I should get spots on my silk 
gown ;” and the “sweet lamb,” with a firm hand, 
took the cream-pitcher, and with a firm hand 
poured all the cream into mama’s lap, — and 
mama could not help saying “O lamb, lamb, 
that was careless of you, lamb!” But he had a 
will of his own, — that she could not deny, — and 
a strong will shows character, and that is so pleas- 
ant for a mother to see. 

He might undoubtedly have become a robber, 
but he didn’t, after all; he only came to look 
like one — wore a slouched hat, bare throat, and 
long, lank hair; he was to have been an artist, 
but only got as far as the clothes, and looked like 
a hollyhock, and all the people he drew looked 
like hollyhocks — they were so lanky. He was 
very fond of that flower, and the stork said he 
had lain in it when he was an air-child. 

Peter must have lain in a buttercup : he looked 
so buttery about the corners of his mouth, and 
had such a yellow skin, that one could not but 
fancy that if he were cut in the skin, butter would 
come out. He ought to have been a butter-dealer, 
and might have been his own sign ; but the inner 
man, in him, was a soap-fat man with a rattle. 
He was the musical member of the Peitersen 
family —“ musical enough for all of them,” said 
the neighbors. He composed seventeen new 
polkas in one week, and then put them all to- 
gether and made an opera of them, with accom- 
paniment of drum and rattle. Ugh! how fine 
that was ! 

Peer was small, red, and white, and quite ordi- 
nary ; he had lain in a daisy. He never defended 
himself when the other boys tried to fight him: 
he said he was the most reasonable, and the 
most reasonable always gives way. 

He made collections; first of slate pencils, and 
after that of the seals of letters ; and then he got 
a little cabinet for Natural History curiosities, in 
which was’ the skeleton of a stickleback, three 
blind young rats in alcohol, and a stuffed mole. 
Peer had great taste for science and an eye for 
the beauties of nature — and that was very sat- 
isfactory for his parents, and for Peer too. 
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His brothers were both engaged to be married, 
while he still thought of nothing but completing 
his collection of water-fowl’s eggs. He knew a 
great deal more about animals than about human 
beings ; he even thought that we never could be 
as great as the animals in the feeling which we 
consider as the highest of all, and that is — love. 
He saw that when Mrs. Nightingale was on her 
nest, setting, Mr. Nightingale sat on a branch 
close by gnd sang all night to his little wife, 
“ Kluck-kluck-zi-zi-lo-lo-li!” Peer felt that he 
never could do that, and that it would be impossi- 
ble for him to sacrifice his night’s rest in that way. 
When Madam Stork had the baby-storks in the 
nest, Mr. Stork stood all night on one leg on 
the edge of the roof, to watch. Peer could not 
have stood so for an hour ! 

And when one day he closely inspected a 
spider’s web, and saw what it contained, he ut- 
terly renounced all ideas of marriage. Mr. 
Spider weaves his web that he may catch 
thoughtless flies, no matter if old or young, fat or 
lean ; he only lives for the support of his family. 
But Mrs. Spider lives only for him. She eats 
him up out of sheer love; she eats his heart, his 
head, his stomach, and nothing but his long, thin 
legs remain in the web, in the place where he 
sat with a heart full of anxiety for the welfare . 
of his family. And this is the real, pure truth 
—right straight out of the natural history book. 
Peer saw all this and grew thoughtful: to be so 
dearly loved by one’s wife, that she eats one up 
out of love! No, that is too much —no human 
being could do as much as that, and would it be 
desirable ? 

And then Peer resolved never to marry, never 
to give nor to take a kiss; that might look like 
the first step towards marriage. But he got a 
kiss, notwithstanding — the same that we must 
all get some day — the great kiss that Death gives. 
When we have lived long enough, then Death is 
ordered to “kiss him away,” and away we go; there 
comes a ray of sunshine, straight from our Lord, 
so bright and dazzling as almost to blind us, and 
then the soul which came from heaven as a 
shooting-star, goes back like a shooting-star, but 
not to sleep in a flower, or to dream under the 
leaf of the water-lily. Oh, no! it has much 
more important things to do; it goes into the 
great land of eternity and there it stays, but 
what that land is like, no one can say and no one 
knows. No one has peeped into it, not even the 
stork, although he knows and has seen more than 
almost any one else. But he knew nothing 
more of Peer after he had gone to that strange 
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land than what I have told you, though about 
Peiter and Peter he said he could tell much 
more ; but I thought I had heard enough of them, 
and I suppose you have too, and so I thanked 
him and bade him good-by for this once. But 
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now he wants payment for this commonplace 
little story — three frogs and a little snake — he 
takes his pay in creature-comforts, you see. Will 
you pay him? I will not: I have neither frogs 
nor snakes ! 





MR, MCANN’S POULTRY. 


THERE’s a very fat man 
(And he ’s lazy, too), 

By the name of McCann. 
He has plenty to do, 

But he does it so ill, 
That he’s always in trouble, 
And has to double 

The work of most men, who work with a will. 


His house is an old one, 
And sadly needs paint ; 

His barn is a cold one, — 
Looks ready to faint ; 

It has plenty of crannies 
Where hay sticks out 
And tosses about ; 

But all’s at loose ends where Mr. McCann is. 


In the barn is a horse, 
And a poor old cow, 
Eight hens, which of course 
Always nest in the mow; 
And a tumble-down sty 
You can see outside, 
That a hog with much pride 
Could n’t stay in without a longing to die. 


Underneath live the cats, — 
Seven of them at least ; 

If they eat the barn rats, 
They must have a feast ; 
But they ’re such a wild crew, 
And they look so lean, 

So dirty and mean, 


Around are rough stones, 
Bean-poles and timber, 

Tin pans, straw, and bones, 
Old brush, stiff and limber, 

Paper rags, scraps of leather, 
Broken crocks, heaps of dirt, 
And a skeleton skirt 

That has certainly seen a severe stress of weather. 


Here the hens roam about, 
And cackle and scratch, 
And there ’s one has the gout, 
I guess, by the catch 
In her leg as she strolls ; 
Like a ship without sail 
Is the rooster’s tail, 
For he’s lost his plumes, and “scuds under bare 
poles.” 


I once read of a bird, — 

An ostrich, I’m thinking, — 
So very absurd 

As to peck, without winking, 
Of nails a “ great measure,” 

And swallow them all ; 

The story ’s quite tall — 


As tall as the bird: and she died for her pleasure. 


But the hens of McCann, 

Whether white, black, or gray, 
Must have, to a man, — 

To a fowl, I should say, — 
Far more wonderful throttles 

Than the ostrich so strange, 

For they thrive where they range, 


And quarrel so much, that I don’t think they do. And they seem to fatten on broken glass bottles. 
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BY THE EDITOR AND HIS FRIENDS. 


A HEARTY welcome to that friend of all children, 
— Hans Christian Andersen! He does not need 
to come across the waters to assure himself of a 
place in the hearts of Americans. He has been 
shrined there these many years; and we fancy that 
if every youngster were to bring his tattered “ An- 
dersen’s Stories,” and take his place in line, that an 
electric telegraph could be formed by joining hands, 
that would stretch across the continent. When it 
was announced that the great Dane was to write for 
us, all the newspapers in the country took up the 
word, and rejoiced at the prospect. So, long live 
Andersen; and every month, as the “ Riverside” 
shows its bright covers, look inside, and see the 
brighter contents of Andersen’s new stories. 

There are other good things this month, that need 
a word or two to be said about them. We are glad 
to give Mr. Darley’s fine picture from Ivankoe. Turn 
back to the last number, if you will, and fancy it 
fronting the articles on Scott. Those who have read 
“Tvanhoe,” will recall the scene presented ; those 
who have not, ought to lose no time about it. 

The “ Negro Fables,” of which we give a taste this 
month, were taken down from the lips of an old 
negro, in the vicinity of Charleston. Southern bred 
readers will recognize them, but they have never got 
into print we believe. The blacks do not like to tell 
them to Northerners; it is only those with whom 
they have lived and had confidence in, under the 
old relation of master and servant, who are likely to 
hear them. Our readers will be struck with the like- 
ness between the last story and that told by Mr. 
Kuntze last month, of the race between the Hare 
and the Hedgehog. By the by, the form Br. hardly 
gives an exact idea of the pronunciation. It should 
not be read brother, but rather brer, the vowel being 
only just pronounced. 

We give one riddle only this month : — 


RIDDLE. 
Ir pedigree your taste engage, 
You ‘ll find me on the Sacred page, 
Where I’m mentioned in such company, 
That proves e’en then, I had degree, 
And in the Temple of the Lord, 
I served with a blest accord. 
If Grecian fables can be true, 
I brought on men the curse anew; 
’T was only I, in magic hold, 
Could chain the genii of old; 
And all adown the page of story, 
You ’ll read of me, in shame or glory, 
Uniil at last, my scattered rays 
Blaze all around in Protean ways. 


Now I’m a soldier placed on guard ; 
And now a miser closely barred ; 


A pilot I to guide the ship ; 

And now a tiny verdant slip; 

To me, State secrets are confided ; 

Full many a cause have I decided ; 

But though I serve the Bar and Bench, 
I don’t despise the kitchen wench. 

On me she calls ten times a day, 

And every time I tribute pay. 

With gilded coach and six I ride, 

Or jog along by carter’s side ; 

O’er all the world I love to roam, 

Or am content to stay at home. 

The rising cit, in search of leisure, 

By me his consequence must measure ; 
While the poor gambler curses me, 

As cause of half his misery. 

My smiles and favors have been bought ; 
Garrick and Siddons paid me court; 
And well that day do I remember, — 
That certain fifth day of November, — 
When Fawkes and I in vain had striven 
To send the Parliament to heaven ; 

And what a witness I became, 

To fix on him the unwrought blame. 

My stay in Kenilworth was planned, 
And Essex took me from her hand, 
That vixen queen, the boisterous Bess, ~ 
And hence grew up a pretty mess. 

I offer service to the bride ; 

I love the Church at holy tide ; 

And happy children shout with glee, 
When Christmas morn revealeth me. 
Republican at heart am I, 

And give aloud voz populi ; 

Though naughty men with me will tamper, 
And often make me throw a damper 

On wishes that I fain would grant, 

If to see more some would not pant. 


Now one word more is all I say; 

When to New York respects you pay, 
If you ’re from China, France, or Wales, 
A prince or pasha with three tails, 

A traveller or a politician, 

Or holding any high position, 

Our Common Council, sage and bold, 
Will vote me yours, all bright with gold. 


SPHInx. 


The sonnet sent by March Madoc was set up 
rather plainer than we intended. The lines con- 
tained in it, as one easily sees, were these from aod 
poet, Percy Bysshe Shelley, — 


“ Fire-flies were quenched on the dewy corn, 
Glow-worms went out on the river’s brim.” 


The Anagrammatic Enigma was Pennsylvan/a. 
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Now that Autumn has come, we are ready to tell our plans 
for the coming volume; and our word for it, the third volume of 
the ‘ Riverside” is going to outshine the first two volumes. In 
the advertising pages, you will read our programme for the next 
year, and learn what delightful things are in store. Just as fast 
as our list of subscribers increases, we mean to give new and bet- 
ter things. Think of this: that every new subscriber you bring 
in, boys and girls, helps to make the Magazine better, brings 
ore pictures, better stories, and all manner of good things. 
Now, listen to what we have to say. Do you see the picture at 
the head of the page? It is by H. L. Stephens, who draws the 
pictures from “ Mother Goose,” that we have so often. He is 
the most famous man in America for drawing such pictures, and 
he has painted a large picture called “The Quack Doctor.” It 
represents a visit by a Drake to a sick Brahma Rooster. See 
how measly the old cock looks, and how anxious his wife and 
children are! He painted from real fowls: the rooster, we re- 
gret to say, died, notwithstanding this visit. 

Now, this picture has been printed in colors, and the Publishers 
of the “ Riverside,” Messrs. Hurd and Houghton, are going to send 
it to every one who sends $2.50 for the next year’s subscription ; 
old or new subscribers, it is all the same. Every one will have a 
copy of this bright picture. The cut above is only a small out- 
line of the large picture. That is 9} < 13] inches large, hand- 
somely mounted on paper, 16 X 20 inches. Now. be quick, and 
send in your subscription. Those who send first, will receive the 
picture first; and it cannot be had at any print shop, for it will 
not be sold separately. 

Here follows a list of book premiums, which will be sent 
promptly. First, however, notice the club rates, for now is the 
time for getting new subscribers. Notice that by getting four 
subscribers, and sending their names with $10.00, you can get 

SUBSCRIPTION AND CLUB RATES. 


$2.50 a year, in advance; 3 copies, $6.50; 5 copies, $10.00; 
10 copies, $20.00, and an extra copy gratis. Price to clergymen 
and teachers, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 25 cents. 

The “ Riverside,” and any one of the following Magezines, 


sent to one address, at these rates: ‘“ Putnam’s,”’ “ The Galaxy,” 
“ Harper’s,”” “ Harper's Weekly,” “ Harper's Bazar,” at $5.50; 
“The Home Journal” (weekly), $4.50; “ The Nursery,” $3.50. 

Book Premiums. — To any one sending the names of three 
new subscribers, with $7.50, the Publishers will send any one of 
the following books: — 


The “ Riverside Magazine” for 1867, or 1868, bound. 

The “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” Illustrated. 

“ Robinson Crusoe.’’ New Edition. [lustrated. 

« ZEsop’s Fables.” 110 illustrations. 

* Cooper's Stories of the Prairie.” Illustrated. 

“ Cooper’s Stories of the Sea.” Illustrated. 

« Cooper’s Stories of the Woods.” Illustrated. 

“ Grandpa’s House,” or “ The Ainslee Stories.” By. Helen 
Wetks 


«That Good Old Time.” By Vieux Moustache. 
“ Little Lou’s Sayings and Doings.’ Illustrated. 


‘ Sandford and Merton.” 

“ Swiss Family Robinson.” _ Illustrated. 

“ Fior d’Aliza.” By Lamartine. 

Peabody’s “ Reminiscences of European Travel.” 

“ Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works of Fredrika Bremer.” 

For four new subscribers, and $10.00, they will send any one 
of the following, all elegantly illustrated : — 


“ Sketches Abroad with Pen and Pencil.” 
ley. 84 illustrations. 

“‘ Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs.” 

“ Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose.” 

“The Vagabonds.” By J. T. Trowbridge, with Darley’s Ilus- 
trations. a 

“ A Forest Hymn.” By William Cullen Bryant. 

For fifteen new subscribers, with $37.50, the Publishers will 
send: — 

The Globe Edition of Dickens's Works, complete in 13 volumes 

An equivalent in value for any of the above premiums will be 
furnished from the list of Hurd and Houghton's publications, 
which can be had by addressing the Publishers. 


Tilustrated. 


By F. O. C. Dar- 
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